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REVISTA ROTARIA ts THE MEDIUM 
TO REACH THE LEADERS OF THE OTHER AMERICAS 


MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 
COSTA RICA PUERTO RICO 
NICARAGUA HONDURAS 
EL SALVADOR PANAMA 
VENEZUELA 
BRAZIL 
PARAGUAY 
URUGUAY 


ARGENTINA 


[—TO REACH AN EXECUTIVE AUDIENCE IN MORE THAN—— 
885 CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA REVISTA ROTARIA 
IS UNMATCHED BY ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 


American manufacturers adver- 
tising in REVISTA ROTARIA are 
building goodwill and excellent 
international relations among 
the leading nationals in 885 cit- 
ies of the 20 Latin American 
Republics. Since REVISTA RO- 
TARIA was founded in 1933, 
its list of paid subscribers has 
grown until now it reaches 
some 30,000 of the decision- 
making men in commerce, in- 


dustry and government (includ- 
ing directors of public high- 
ways, government controlled 
public utilities and railroads, 
and top army, navy and avia- 
tion officers). 
audience is of vital importance 


This executive 


in the development of interna- 
tional public relations. Further 
details will be supplied for the 
asking—and without obligation. 


Revista 








Notaria ® 


Chicago 1, Hinols 


COMMUNITY 


35 East Wacker Drive 





NEWEST ORGAN 
... for Church, School or Auditorium 


Practical Ideal Supported 
Believes HERMANN S. Ficke, Rotarian 
Professor Emeritus of English 
University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 





Rotary’s international President, 
Frank E. Spain, has given the best pos- 
sible evidence of the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion fostered by Rotary [European Re- 
port, THe Rorarian for February]. The 
World Map of Rotary in the same issue, 


showing 70 Clubs in Italy, 41 in 
, six in Austria, one 
in the Saar, shows that 
porting a practical ideal 


many 
one 


Further 


Ger- 
in Trieste, and 
we are sup- 
evi- 


ence is given by the aid to the rebuild- 


ing of “mden, Germany, a project spon- 


ored 


by 
Dist t 


the British Rotary 
14 [Rotary Reporter, 


Clubs 


Pert 
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the most significant 
the fact that 


nging about a spirit of 


aps 
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Rotary International 


A Disappointing Sniff 
Warns LESTER 


Seed 


McCCRACKEN 
Wholesaler 
Lewiston, Idaho 
I have 


Rotarian 


four different species of stape- 
collection of about 200 dif- 
Some of mine 
bloom during all times of the year, 
I would say that the Rotary Club of 
London was fortunate to have this 
for the right occa- 
Letters, page 2, THE Ro- 
January] But President 
would been very dis- 
he taken a sniff of 
decorat stinks! 


in my 
rent cacti and succulents 


ilar one open 
[see Your 

for 
Zaug 


nted 


have 
had 
littl 


good 
pretty on. It 
Not a Cactus 
Points Out ERNEST INGLES 
Vice Labor l 
London, Ontario, Cana 
The five-petalled flower 
tarian H.G 


Your 


Rotarian 
President, nion 
about which 
Knudtson seeks informa- 
Letters, THE Rotarian for 
is the Stape lia variegata and 
It is a succulent. It is 
it all cacti are ulents, but all 

should 
difference 


1] 
al 


[see 
lary] 

ot a cactus 
suce 
ents are This 

explain 
two 


not cacti 


the be- 
cacti fans 
well 

invone wear- 


roughly 
en the However 


sually succulent fans 


in hardly 


as 
understand 
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of 
February 


feature 
leadership in 
international 
onciliation is being made reality by 


COMPARE 


You, or your organ committee, will 
thrill to the amazing performance and 
beautiful tone of this new Connsonata — 
America’s Finest Electronic Organ! You'll 
find through actual comparison and dem- 
onstration that no other organ offers so 
much for the money...no other organ is 
more suitable for your church, chapel, 
school or auditorium. See it... hear it at 
your early convenience. No obligation. 


THE COMPANY BACK OF CONNSONATA 
The CONNSONATA is a development of the 
Sound and Electronic Research Laboratories of 
C. G. CONN LTD., world’s largest manufacturer 
of band and orchestra instruments and special- 
ists in musical tone for three-quarters of a century 
-.. the same organization that produces CONN 
instruments, known the world over as “Choice 
of the Artists.” 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


NEW 
MODEL 2C2 
TWO-MANUAL 
FULL 32-NOTE 
A.G.0. PEDAL BOARD 


with any other ORGAN 


@ Two Independent 61-Note Manuals Standard 
32-Note A.G.O. Pedal Board Balanced Ex 
pression Pedal that Controls Volume of Entire 
nstrument 

@ Full Complement of Couplers on Manuals and 
Pedals Separate Generator Ranks for Swell, 
Great and Pedal, Permit Complete Independence 
of Registration Between Manuals 

@ Variable Tremolo Produced by Purely Electronic 
Means 

@ Beautiful Console Contains Complete Tone Gen 
erator System . . . Speaker Units are Housed in 
Separate Matching Cabinets 


@ Wide Selection and Range of Solo “Voices” 
Rich Full-Organ Effects 


Write today for complete in- 


formation and name of your Conn 
sonata dealer. No obligation 


CONNSONATA, Division of C.G. CONN LTD. 
Department 343, ELKHART, INDIANA 

Send Connsonata literature and name of m) 
Connsonata dealer, without obligation 


NAME __. 
ADDRESS 
5 eC eee 


ZONE ——— STATE_ 





A program your members 
will long remember 


A dramatic 
new £tna film hailed 
at previews in London, Paris, 
Rome and major U. S. cities 


Acclaimed by leading law enforcement 
officials in Europe and America, ‘The 
Secret Service Story” takes you behind 
the scenes with one of the most impor- 
tant Federal crime-fighting agencies. 

Produced with full cooperation of the 
Secret Service, this new film shows the 
elaborate precautions taken to protect 
the President of the United States. 

It also portrays the Secret Service’s 
constant battle against counterfeiters, 
forgers and check thieves. It reveals 
the methods these criminals use, and 
shows how to guard against them. 

"The Secret Service Story”’ is avail- 
able without charge for showing to your 
organization. Running time: 17 minutes. 

Your members will also 


Be { Br want to see 
Tar ag “ASKING 
, Aa FOR TROUBLE” 


Worthwhile tips on how local merchants and busi- 
nessmen can avoid being victimized by burglars, 
thieves and dishonest employees. An enlightening 
film of interest to all business groups. 





AVAILA BLE WITHOUT COST 


The Secret Service Story” and “Asking 


for Trouble” are j 
Just two of a number o: 
oon films produced by the y oe 
= Part of its continuing campaign foi 
Serenter — and security of fd 
public. Other tna educati al 
deal with: ex, _ 
Highway Safet i 
y § y Fi 
FS ome Safety First A id 
P — ead Industrial Safety 
ese films are avai 
showings without charge. For eTeUP 
be gL public, circulating libraries 
maintained in 50 i 
a Offices. For full information al 
ings through the regional office servic. 


ing your area c: > 
or trite, all your local Atna agent 


‘evention 
I 


Public Education De 
' partment 
Aina Life Affiliated amen 
Hartford, Connecticut 


THE MOST FAR-REACHING NAME 
IN LOSS PREVENTION 
a 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
Afflicted with: Atna Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











ing one of these flowers in his lapel. It 
doesn't take long before its presence is 
felt, and not too pleasantly, It is known 
as the “carrion flower,” and the 
fully justifies the name 


odor 


Eps. NOTE: 
two of the 
Rotarian 
Here are 
extracted from other 

“The name ‘Stapelia’ is derived from 
that of the botanist J. B. Von Stapel, a 
Dutchman.”—Mary C. Ghostley, Pupo- 
sky, Minnesota. 

“*They know not what they do’—for 
this flower owns an evil odor. This is 
something to ‘a-budding.’ " — Ro- 
tarian Roland S. Hoyt, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

“This plant 
Africa in the early 
John Hicks 


T he letters are but 
many received in cnswer to 
Knudtson’s help.” 


additional bits of information 


above 
“yelp for 


readers’ letters 


stop 


discovered ... in 
16th Century.”—Ro- 
Leasure, El Paso, 


was 


tarian 
Texas 
“It is sometimes the toad 
plant or, more commonly, as the starfish 
though, strictly speaking, it is 
not a cactus, but a succulent.”—Rotarian 
Claude C Curtis, 
California. 


known as 
cactus, 


Crescenta-Canada, 


Re: Rotarian Hiram Shorey 

By Georce L. Baker, Rotarian 

Drug Distributor 

Winthrop, Maine 

Reading Harry L. Ruggles’ So I Said 
‘Let's Sing!’ and his account of the early 
days of Rotary and the Rotary Club of 
Chicago [February issue}, I recalled 
that sometime ago I was asked by a 
non-Rotarian if I knew that Hiram E. 
Shorey, one of the first four men in 
Rotary, was buried in a little cemetery 
in Litchfield, Maine. This was news to 
me, so one Sunday last Fall my wife and 
1 decided to take a drive and see if we 
We did and at the 
monument 


could locate the lot 
base of the sphere-shaped 
was the information that the ashes of 
Hiram Shorey were sprinkled there, and 
citing his early connection with Rotary 


Re: Employee Dishonesty 
By R. C. Reeper, JR., 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 

You certainly are to be congratulated 
upon publishing ‘Amateurs’ in Crime, by 

H. N. Oliphant [TH 

cember], which so 

that proprietors and business enterprises 


isst. Secretary 


Rotarian for De 
clearly points out 
are suffering extreme losses as a result 
I would like to 
given 


of employee dishonesty 


see an article of this nature be 


wide distribution. 


A Hobby Suggestion 

From W. N. Baker, Rotarian 

Lumber Retailer 

Woodland, California 

I get a big “kick” out of the Hobby 
Hitching Post [see page 62] from month 
to month, for I believe The Hobbyhorse 
Jroom is doing a kind act by encourag- 
ing readers to develop a hobby. 1 think 
the international aspect alone is of great 


importance. I myself have received 





Rotary Foundations 
Contributions 


By mid-January, 24 additional 
Rotary Clubs had made contribu- 
tions to the Rotary Foundation on 
the basis of $10 or more per mem- 
ber. This brought the total number 
of 100 percent Clubs to 2,518. Since 
July 1, 1951, Rotary Foundation 
contributions had exceeded $104,- 
058. The latest contributors (with 
numbers in parentheses indicating 
membership) : 

ENGLAND 

Kingston-on-Thames (64); 
ham (38). 


Dur- 


INDIA 
Quilon (23); Akola (20). 
JAPAN 
Kure (27); Oita (23); Nagasaki 
(29); Matsuyama (32). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Balclutha (32). 
SWITZERLAND 
Schaffhausen (23). 
UNITED STATES 
Bountiful, Utah (28); Greens- 
boro, Ala. (37); Leon, Iowa (49); 
Circleville, Ohio (52); Harrisburg, 
Ill. (36); Yankton, So. Dak. (51); 
Fort Collins, Colo. (107); Fayette- 
ville, N. C. (82); Onamia, Minn. 
(18); Dunsmuir, Calif. (25); Had- 
donfield, N. J. (50); Cresson, Pa. 
(27); Fort Lupton, Colo. (41); Spo- 
kane Valley, Wash. (43); Wayland, 
Mich. (39). 
URUGUAY 
Paso de los Toros (20). 











some wonderful letters from all over the 
world 

I note that many readers of THe Ro- 
TARIAN are stamp collectors, being listed 
as such in the directory which is regu- 
larly a part of the hobby department. As 
a stamp collector, may I make this sug- 
gestion: that they name their particular 
type of stamp collecting—general collec- 
tion, postmarks, 
series, etc. I am sure this would bring 
better results 

By all means, keep this section going! 


precancels, special 


‘Clemente Showed Restraint’ 

Thinks Arcu E. McCutiocn, Rotarian 

Dentist 

Laredo, Texas 
Serna Martinez’ article in 
December, You're I[n- 
vited—We're Delighted, was exceedingly 
well written. But Clemente is a very 
modest man—I know him well. I know 
he thought best not to stress his coun 
try’s courtesy too far. I think he showed 
restraint 

If you are going to Mexico, it is well 
and good if you are able to speak Span- 
but it is not necessary. English is 
spoken everywhere in Mexico. Many 
Mexican Rotarians were educated in the 
United States and speak English fluent- 
ly. Also, hundreds of boys and girls 
from Mexico have attended schools in 
the U.S.A. 

Visit the land of hospitality and enjoy 
yourself! 


Clemente 
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Tots RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


NOMINEE. Choice of the Nominating Committee for President of Rotary International 
in 1952-53 is H. J. Brunnier, a San Francisco, Calif., consulting engineer. For a 
brief biography of him, see page 42 


PRESIDENT. As this issue went to press, President Frank E. Spain had just finished 
a week-long session with the Board of Directors of Rotary International at its regu— 
lar January meeting (this to be reported pictorially in the April issue). On his 
post—Board—meeting schedule are numerous administrative matters, and a short itin-— 
erary of Rotary Club visits in the United States and Canada. 


CONVENTION. By the time most readers see this, the February 15 hotel--reservations 
deadline for Rotary's 1952 Convention in Mexico City next May will have passed. 
Still . . . it's not too late to file your hotel recuest—though from here on 
applications will be handled on a "first come, first served" basis. Make yours to 
the Convention Transportation Committee, 649 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. . . 
For news about Mexico City restaurants and food, see page 16. 


MEETINGS. 1953 Convention Committee Feb. 27-Mar. 1...London 
Magazine Committee ....-Feb. 28-29.......Chicago 
Finance Committee.... -.+-Mar. 27-29 Chicago 


REMINDER. Clubs in the U.S.A. intending to propose a candidate for international 
Director for 1952-53 are reminded that the RI By-Laws provide that a resolution 
adopted at a regular Club arecee naming the candidate must be filed with the 
Secretary of Rotary International on or before April 1. 


CLUB FORUMS. Club Presidents in USCB (United States, Canada, and Bermuda) have 
been urged to arrange Club forums on each of the four avenues of Rotary service. 
Available upon request to the Secretariat are manuals containing helpful sug- 
gestions for conducting these forums on the Club level. 


1952-53 FELLOWS. Meeting in Chicago as these pages were "closing" was the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships Committee. Its job: to select some 100 Rotary Foundation 
Fellows for 1952-53 from 185 applications. . . . Incidentally, the Foundation is now 
about $113,000 away from having received 3 million dollars since its beginning. 

The awarding of some 100 Fellowships for 1952-53 will bring the total expenditure 
from the Foundation close to one million dollars. 


'WEEK' COMING. Plans for Boys and Girls Week (see page 34) are already under way 
in many communities. Proclaimed by Rotary's President, the Week comes April 26— 
May 3. To Rotary Clubs have gone a folder with helpful suggestions and Paper 683, 
"Learning to Serve." Additional copies are available upon request at Rotary's 
Central Office. 


NEW EDITION. Soon to be available is the third edition of "Service Is My Business" 
—Rotary's 140-page book on Vocational Service. It will reflect an up—to—the— 
minute timeliness given it by many revisions and additions. It is now being read 
in French, Spanish, Portuguese, Japanese, and Tamil and Marathi (Indian), as well 
as in English. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On January 28 there were 7,432 Clubs and an estimated 353,000 
Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1951, totalled 93. 





The Object of Rotary: Sper aka 


To encourage and foster the ideat of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 
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50,000 FIRMS, including most of 
the biggest companies, prefer 
Speed Sweep to all other sweep- 
ing tools. Here is proof that 
Speed Sweep defies comparison. 
The only better proof is to test 
Speed Sweep and see for your- 
self how this better brush sweeps 
cleaner, faster and easier and 
outlasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
Speed Sweep sizes and styles fit 
all kinds of floors and sweeping 
conditions. Write today for com- 
plete facts. 


THE BRUSH WITH THE STEEL BACK 
— ES 


22 STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


$38 8 
Gentlemen: Please send complete 
| facts about Speed Sweep brushes. 


| MILWAUKEE DusTiEess Bausn Co. 
| Company 
| Address 
State 


City Zone 





| 
| 
—_ 
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THE IDES of March are soon 
reminding thousands of reauers in 
the U.S.A 
annual rite centered around Form 
Wails, 
entations attend this national ritual 
and it would be nice if, like Grandpa in 
You Can't Take It with 
just ignore the whole business. 


upon us 


that it is time to go into the 
1040 
and lam 


wisecracks, cartoons, 


You, one could 
When 
Federal tax men came to inquire why 
he had never filed a return, he blithely 
replied that, well, he 
in the income tax 


just didn't believe 


BUT THAT was make-believe and this is 
life and the 
19 million U.S.A. will file 
tax returns on or 
the fateful day will do so pretty 
and honestly not anything 
but not 
thing back 
there’s a phrase subject to 


real earnest—and most of 


citizens who 
before midnight of 
fairly 
giving 
mind holding any- 


away, you, 


appreciable either (and 


two inter- 
pretations, if we ever wrote one! ). Seri- 
ously, we doubt that many citizens will 
the 


glimpses they have had of corruption 


be much swerved even by recent 


themselves Be- 
debate-of-the- 


among tax collectors 
tween all this 
month, at any rate, there is a connection 


and our 


possibly worth pointing out. Into many 


a tax return will go an item showing 


cost of customer entertainment during 


the 
reasonable, of 


year and it will be accepted (if 


course) as a legitimate 
business expense. There's less concern, 


our debate contributors indicate, ovet 
the 
your client than over abuses of the prac- 
But what do yeu think? We didn’t 


you In note on 


principle of feeding and gifting 


tice. 
our 


have room to ask 


page 22. 
for that 
Olin- 


letter some- 


WE ARE certain of one reader 
debate. He’s old friend George W 
ger, of Colorado, who in a 
time back broached the subject of public 
and private morality and wrapped it up 
with this: “Note that Great Wall 
of China was breached, not by breaking 
the Wall, bribing the 


gatekeepers.’ 


the 


down but by 


YOUR Magazine had a birthday (Num- 
ber 41) along toward the end of January 
the 
than 


best-cele- 


1,700 Club 


have been 
More 


Committees 


and it must 


brated one yet 


Magazine asked for the 
“kits” of 
together, and word is flowing in that a 


Clubs, 


program material we'd put 


great many other too, tvuok note 


of the milestone in one way or anothe! 


This being 
thanks are needed, but you should know 
the RI 


your Magazine, maybe no 


that everybody from Magazine 


Committee to the new girl in “Circula 
tion” is much appreciative. 


IT WILL be Brotherhood Week (Febru- 
ary 17-24) when this issue lands in thou- 
sands of U. S. homes—and it’s a thought 
—you might read the story about Albert 
Schweitzer during it. A Swiss-German- 
Frenchman who married a Jewess and 
Southwest Africans, the 
doctor epitomizes 


labors among 


great shaggy-haired 
who believes mightily in all 
humanity, scorning the little lines we've 
. Then, of course, 
Week, Red 
which we need to 


the man 


cut it all up with. 
not long after that comes 
Month, 


say no more than that. 


Cross about 





month's 


THIS 


a lithograph of 


cover reproduces 
the 
size—done by a 
Mexi- 
can artist named 
Alfredo Zalce. 
His title 
only that “they 


about twice 


™ — Sen 
Rotarian eae. 2 VCTSatile 


Says 


passed through 
the main street,” 
but the work can 
be taken to mean 
that “Down this street”—marked 
by the towers of the cathedral in 
Mexico City—“has passed all his- 
Patzcuaro into a 
family of photogra- 
phers, he found the medium limit- 
to art. Studying 


tory.” Born in 


commercial 
ing and turned 
in San Carlos and other academies, 
he went on to art, paint 
murals, and help found a print 


teach 


maker’s society, Taller de Grafica 
Popular. With his U. S.-born wife, 
Frances, he has travelled widely 
in that land and of course his own. 

Use of his lithograph is by 
Institute of 
collection it 


courtesy of the Art 
Chicago, in whose 


appears. 











HE HADN’T even noticed it and laughed 
when we pointed it out—but we failed 
to credit Rotarian Ted Wray, crack ama- 
“fotog” of Chicago, for that 

picture of Harry Ruggles last 
Ted! 


teur dra- 
matic 
month. Sorry, 
AMONG good things coming: A multi- 
contributor symposium on the question 
‘Should Prices Follow the Market?” 

of Frenchmen by 
Andre A report on the first 
meeting of Rotary’s 1952 
A look at that East-West tangent 
and Rotary in it.—Epirors 


\ Frenchman’s view 
Maurois 

Board in 
Hong 


Kong 
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Upon graduating from Brit- 
ain’s Royal Military Academy, 
Sir THomas Hutton began an 
Army career that has covered 
more than four decades and 
taken him to many lands. He 
served in World War I, was 
wounded three times, and re- 
ceived the British Military Cross, Legion of 
Honor, and other decorations. Retired as a 
Lieutenant General, he now directs the An- 
glo-American Council on Productivity 

Ernesto J. AGUILAR, shown tasting some 
of the Mexican cookery te so temptingly 
writes about, is a member of 
Rotary’s 1952 Convention 
Committee. A plate-glass dis 
tributor, he has been a Mex- 
ico City Rotarian since 1921, 
is a Past Director of Rotary 
International 

Free lancer Louis N. Sar 
BACH likes to spot trends in d 
industrial technology and the sciences, and 
does so this month in the medical field. Some 
of his technical training was gained as a ra- 
dio operator with the U. S. Air Force in 
World War II. His home is in St. Paul, Minn., 
and his alma mater is the University of Min- 
nesota. He majored in music and literature. 

When Joun T. FREDERICK, 
book reviewer for this Maga 
zine since 1944, isn’t thinking 
about authors and writing, 
it’s likely his mind is on alfal- 
fa, the chief crop on his 1,500- 
acre farm near Alpena, Mich. 
He holds B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of 
Iowa, and has held professorships at several 
universities. He is a member’ of the Alpena 
Rotary Club 

Texas-born Tom Manoney began trekking 
eastward after attending the University of 
Missouri, and now lives in Bronxville, N. Y. 
En route he held writing jobs in several cit- 
ies. This month he makes his second appear- 
ance in the pages of this Magazine. 

jorn and educated in The Netherlands, 
Kees Van Hoek roves Europe as a free-lance 
writer. His article about ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
is based on a personal interview with his 
subject. . . . LeLtanp D. Case is Field Editor 
of THE ROTARIAN 


Hutton 


Aguilar 


Frederick 
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HERE are many people who hold 
that Albert Schweitzer is the great- 
est man in the world today. It would 
probably be more correct to say that 
he is the great men’s choice for 
“greatest man.” However divergent 
the definitions of greatness, Albert 
Schweitzer is certainly a man without parallel in 
our generation 
Already famous at the age of 30 as a philosopher, 
writer, theologian and preacher, as the foremost au- 
thority on Bach, and as an organist of international re- 
pute, he was at that time a professor at Strasbourg 
University and was director of the Theological Train- 
ing College there. All that eminence he gave up to 
start studying medicine—which in between his nor- 
mal pursuits proved “a continucus struggle with 
fatigue’ —for no other purpose than to go as a mis- 
sionary doctor to darkest Africa. Years before—on his 
21st birthday—he had planned that as thanksgiving 
for a happy and carefree youth he would devote the 
rest of his life to the service of humanity. He kept 
that vow and he fulfilled his destiny—that great and 
rich life which all the world since knows by the name 
of his settlement: Lambaréné 
Shortly before he left Strasbourg he married Helen 
Breslau, the daughter of a professor of history of 
Jewish family and Christian faith. Together they 
sailed on Good Friday in 1913 from Bordeaux to 
Cape Lopez, beyond the equator, from there up the 
Ogowe River to pitch camp at Lambaréné, in the 
heart of French Equatorial Africa 
The climate there is about the worst in the world— 


a moist hothouse heat from the surrounding swamps 
without the reprieve of cold nights. Schweitzer had 
chosen it when he heard that there wasn’t a doctor 
within a radius of 500 miles. The young couple 
began by whitewashing a partly roofed, abandoned 
hen house, and there the Doctor performed his first 
operations. Before long the tom-toms spread the 
message through the jungle of the white oganga 
(medicine man) who would kill a native (at least, 
that was what anesthesia looked like to the natives 
from their tree-tops amphitheater), cut him open, 
sew him up, and bring him back to life with no more 
pain in his belly. Prospective patients came pad- 
dling up or down the river from hundreds of miles 
away, with their malaria, leprosy, or sleeping sick- 
ness; their hernia, elephantiasis, dysentery, and 
beri-beri (but never a case of cancer or appendicitis 
yet!). 

Schweitzer fought plague and pestilence, ignorance 
and indifference. Of the hospital which he erected 
he was not only his own architect, but his own 
builder and foreman. He paid for it all by his lec- 
tures and organ recitals, from his books and the 
gifts of his friends. In the latter part of World War 
I the French took him away as an enemy alien and 
interned him in the Pyrenees. When he returned to 
Lambaréné after the war, the white ants and jungle 
had between them destroyed his hospital completely. 
He had to start all over again. Today Lambaréné 
counts 40 buildings, run by three doctors and six 
European nurses, with 300 beds, a lying-in ward, an 
insane asylum (before Schweitzer’s advent in the 
jungle the insane were simply drowned), and a well- 


Albert Schweitzer 


The Great Mens GREATEST MAN 


A profile of the Doctor of Lambaréné, 


whose path of service and that of a 


small French Rotary Club have joined. 


By KEES VAN HOEK 


Illustration by Fred Steffen 
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tocked plantation. How that epic began and grew 
you can read in the Doctor’s book On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest. 

A man of many strings—that is Albert Schweitzer, 
doctor of medicine and surgery. He is also doctor 
of philosophy, doctor of theology, and doctor of mu- 
sic—all earned the hard way, long before a dozen 
or so honorary degrees were showered upon him by 
an admiring world. As a philosopher he made his 
name with his dissertation on Kant. As a divine he 
fluttered the theological dovecotes by his book The 
Quest for the Historical Jesus, on which he had al- 
ready worked when, as a German Army recruit, he 
carried a Greek testament in his pack. His Christ 
is the Christ of the Sermon on the Mount. 

\s a philosopher he early realized the spiritual 
and intellectual lassitude overtaking Europe like 
pernicious anemia. His remedy is a return to the 
principles of Christianity: “reverence for life’ is the 
central theme of his philosophy. That faith he has 
lived now for nearly half a century in Equatorial 
Africa. “In many ways,” he smiled when I ques- 
tioned him on these issues, “I am a heretic.” He 
holds, for instance, that there is something higher 
still than freedom: inner culture. 

From the age of 9 young Schweitzer played the 
organ in his father’s church at Giinsbach. When he 
entered the Sorbonne, he studied organ at the same 
time at the Paris Conservatoire under the great 
Charles Marie Widor. It was a step on the road to- 
ward his mastery of Bach, of whose works he has 
written the definitive study. As a player of Bach 

usic Albert Schweitzer is without peer: his recitals 
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‘1 AM ONE OF YOW’ 


ON A TUESDAY afternoon a few weeks ago the 37 men 
who make up the Rotary Club of Colmar, France, gathered 
for their regular weekly meeting in the Restaurant Central. 
At the head table sat an old friend and neighbor from near- 
by Giinsbach—Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He had come to 
accept the honorary membership which the Club had voted 
him. As President Marcel Kaltenbach presented the famed 
and friendly man, he also handed him a check “for his great 
humanitarian project, Lambaréné.” Rising and smiling, Dr. 
Schweitzer responded, in part, as follows.—Editors. 


Y ES, I AM happy to be with you today and to accept the 

honor you have given me. I feel that I am in a sympa- 
thetic group. I feel that I am among men who sincerely 
desire to give to our civilization more spiritualité, a deep- 
ening of thought and of human ideals, and a will to save the 
world from ruin. I am, therefore, one of you and I believe 
in your great and splendid goal. 

The gift which you have so kindly given me has particu- 
larly touched me, and I am going to tell you to what end 
it will be applied. It will serve to support, care for, and 
heal lepers. 

Until not long ago, we had to content ourselves with 
merely attending them and trying to reduce their discom- 
fort. We kept them together, isolated from others, in order 
to prevent contagion. We tried to find the best way of 
doing this and to discover means for curing them. At last 
in these past few years magnificent progress has been made, 
thanks to three determined men—three American doctors. 
They found a new sulphamide which has certain curative 
properties, but which also possessed some injurious ele- 
ments often provoking acute anemia. 

Persevering in their work, however, these three men 
(benefactors of humanity whose portraits now hang in the 
hospital at Lambaréné) continued their research until these 
poisonous aspects were for the most part eliminated, and 
the result was “Sulfome,” which destroys Hansen’s bacillus. 
Leprosy was conquered. The miracle medicine which would 
cure this horrible disease had been found. Unfortunately, 
the treatment was still quite lengthy—a year and a half— 
and the lepers had to be watched constantly throughout that 
period. It was necessary, therefore, to house and feed 
them and also their families, who were unwilling to aban- 
don them. 

Of course, further advancements have been made since 
that time. Now, thanks to French physicians, the medica- 
tion has been improved to the point where it can be admin- 
istered by injection, if one can leave to the suffering natives 
the responsibility of returning to the hospital every week 
for these absolutely essential treatments. As a matter of 
fact, we find that in the majority of cases we cannot count 
on thern to do this. We must, therefore, continue to house 
and feed them. 

At the present time we have 350 lepers at Lambaréné. 
Including their families, their husbands and wives, the total 
is more than 500 people. All of them live on our provisions 
—usually rice and other foodstuffs we are able to import, 
but for which we pay very high prices due to transporta- 
tion expenses. . It has been impossible until recently to 
stimulate cultivation of land for needs other than those of 
the individual small farmer. This has forced us to import 
goods, sometimes from great distances, and the plantations 
of the hospital can furnish but very little. 

Your gift, you see, is indeed welcome. It will serve to 
care for, to heal, and to save human beings. 








packed even Westminster Abbey in London to the 
doors. He still gives recitals, still plays the organ 
at least an hour every day. In the Giinsbach parish. 
church, where he himself designed the new organ 
and supervised its construction, you feel as if the 
building must burst under the power of his evoca- 
tion. During his internment he shadow-played organ 
every day at the camp table to keep his handwork 
and footwork limber. 

sorn 77 years ago in the village of Kaisersburg in 
Alsace, Albrecht Schweitzer was the son of the local 
Lutheran minister and a German mother. As the 
name indicates, his people had come (some 200 years 
before, after the 30 Years’ War, which depopulated 
Alsace) from the Swiss canton of Schwyz. His only 
daughter is married to a Swiss organ builder and 
lives near Zurich; his grandchildren are Swiss again. 
When he was a baby of a few months, his father was 
transferred to the curacy of Giinsbach, near Colmar, 
in the lovely valley of the Miinster, surrounded by 
densely wooded Vosges hills. Here he grew up. 

Here he built—from the Goethe Prize received in 
1928—the house which is his home when he is not 
in Lambaréné. The three-story house with its steep- 
ish, tiled roof, ivy-clad walls, and bright shutters 
stands direct on the road at the end of the village 
Mrs. Schweitzer, now very frail, lives on the ground 
floor, where Dr. Schweitzer has his bedroom-cum- 
study; a simple iron bedstead, a simple but roomy 
table for writing, the only picture a portrait of his 
parents. On the floor above him are the European 
headquarters, so to say, of that world-wide Schweit- 
zer fellowship which helps him with Lambaréné. 
Here the iron trunks are gradually being filled for 
the journey back, and there is always somebody 
from his staff on a few months’ holiday. He laughs 
that he has become ‘“‘a migratory bird,” now that in 
recent years he is spending the Summers in Europe. 

Not that Europe is a holiday to him. Only on his 
16-day sea journey from Port Gentil to Bordeaux 
can he call his time his own. No, in Giinsbach he 
works every morning at his books or editing music; 
the afternoons are set aside for visitors. They come 
from near and far: on one recent day the Catholic 
bishop of Strasbourg and the organist of Carnegie 
Hall, New York. “If only I had time,” he sighed, 
“TI would like to take you [Continued on page 54] 


Feeling “in a sympathetic group,” Dr. Schweitzer smiles 
from his place between officers of the Rotary Club of Col- 
mar, France, on the day he became an honorary member. 
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RotaRIANS inthe NEWS 


Nine men recently honored 


for craft and civic services. 


C. Francis Cocke (right). 
38 «years a Rotarian in 
Roanoke, Va., is serving 
the 77-year-old American 
Bankers Association as 
its president for 1951-52 


William P. Tracy (right), 
of Columbus, Ohio, has 
again been chosen as pres- 
ident of the National 
Hardware Dealers Associ- 
ation for the 1952 term. 
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Francis P. Matthews, of 
Omaha, Nebr. (left), for- 
mer U. S. Secretary of the 
Navy, is now serving in 
Dublin as United States 
Ambassador to Ireland. 


J. Grant Howard (left), 
of Tucson, Ariz., has been 
elected to the presidency 
of the National Stationery 
and Office Equipment As- 


sociation for this year. 


“A privilege to accept” —were 
the words of General Mattheu 
B. Ridgway, Supreme Com- 
mander of the United Nations 
Forces in the Pacific, on ac- 
cepting honorary membership 


in the Rotary Club of Tokyo. 


Arthur A. Wetzel (left), 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
recently been elected 
president of the Printing 
Industry of America at its 
65th annual convention. 


Dr. E. C. Kendall (right), 
of Rochester, Minn., is a 
co-winner of a 1950 Nobel 
Prize. Award was made 
for his work in the field of 
physiology and medicine. 


Davis E. Geiger (left), of 
Ashland, Ky., is now the 
president of the Nation- 
al Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, spon- 
sor of Easter Seal sales. 


Mitchell Wolfson (right), 
a former Mayor of Miami 
Beach, Fla., has recently 
been elected to the 1952 
presidency of the Thea- 
ter Owners of America. 








The Problem: Two Plus Two 


To contend with the illogic which threatens 


them, 


free nations must themselves add aright. 


Reavy back in the early 1900s 


the British playwright Somerset 
Maugham described in his bril- 
liant comedy Penelope a family in 
the midst of a home conflict over 
an internal domestic problem. Per- 
haps you remember the scene 

The father is a professor of 
mathematics. As the argument 
fills the drawing room, he listens 
silently and sadly, meanwhile 
scribbling figures on a sheet of 
paper. Over and over again he cov- 
ers the paper with the same set of 
digits 

At length, perceiving what he 
is doing, his daughter Penelope 
cries that a terrible thing has hap- 
pened. “Papa has suddenly be- 
come a drivelling lunatic. He’s 
been adding two and two together 
all over that piece of paper, and 
he makes it five every time 
Papa, you don’t really think that 
two and two are five?” 

“On the contrary,” the mathe- 
matician replies, “I’m convinced 
that two and two are four. But 
you’ve only got to say a thing 
often enough, and all the world 
will believe it. And when the 
world believes it, it’s very hard to 
say if it’s true or not. I thought 
if I wrote two and two are five 
often enough, | might come to 
think it true.” 

Concluding that if he wrote ita 
million times it wouldn’t be any 
truer, the good professor observes 
that “The whole of life is merely 
a matter of adding two and two 
together and getting the right an- 
swer.”’ 

It is urgent, it seems to me, that 
we who make up the family of free 
nations ask ourselves how we are 
faring with our arithmetic—with 
the basic problem of two and two 
in international relations. Are we 
adding up our actions honestly— 
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or are we wishfully seeking an- 
swers that could not possibly re- 
sult? 

Fresh in our memories is the 
classic modern example of false 
mathematics provided by Adolf 
Hitler. “You have only to make 
the lie big enough and tell it often 
enough. .. ,” he wrote in Mein 
Kampf—as if quoting Penelope’s 
father—and for a time he had mil- 
lions believing that, well, under 
certain circumstances perhaps two 
and two do make five after all. 
“It would be completely irrespon- 
sible and unjustifiable merely 
from a historical point of view,” 
he shouted at me in February, 
1938, at Berchtesgaden, “not to use 
a magnificent instrument like the 
German Wehrmacht.” He began 
to use it seven months later — 
with consequences history will 
never justify or forgive. The 
mathematics of madness? 

Today a brand of logic even 
more paradoxical and formidable 
confronts us, and we are witness- 
ing enormous efforts to check the 
threat of a new worlG explosion 
it carries. To contend with this 
shrewd, naive, opportunistic, icon- 
oclastic unarithmetic kind of 


Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 
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“No Point Can Be Left Unguarded” 
is the point of this Carmack cartoon. 


mind we first need to know our 
own, and we may well ask our- 
selves a few questions about what 
we can call Possible Points of Self- 
Deception. 

Does anyone still think we can 
base our hopes for peace on ideal- 
ism and goodwill alone? As one 
whom it required two world wars 
and long “political cures” in Sach- 
senhausen and Dachau to con- 
vince, I submit that we cannot— 
at least not yet. To try to do so, 
as things stand in the world to- 
day, is to try to make five of two 
and two. 

Does anyone still believe that 
freedom is divisible—that you can 
defend it where it is convenient to 
do so and ignore it where it is not? 
Surely we are at last seeing the 
truth that Korea and Indo-China 
and Egypt and all the other neu- 
ralgic spots of the earth are linked 
in a nervous system, all parts of 
which share the shock sustained 
by any one part. 

Does anyone still cling to the 
long-cherished and highly under- 
standable notion of a “Third 
Force” in Europe—a neutral bloc 
capable of standing aloof from 
the fundamental East-West con- 
tentions? A unified, a united Eu- 
rope, yes, and it cannot come too 
quickly. But to believe that dem- 
ocratic, free Europe could wrap 
itself in continental isolation is to 
believe that an intelligent man of- 
fered the choice of freedom or 
slavery could turn his back and 
say he had no particular concern 
with the question.* 

Finally, does anyone continue 
to regard modern Russia’s expan- 
sionist aims as something new— 
something born of Communism? 


*See We Must Defend the Frontier of 
Freedom, by Li a | pecaomeame Tue RorarRian 
for February, 195 
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By Kurt V. Schuschnigg 





HE onetime Austrian Chancellor who strove to stave 
off Anschluss in 1938 and who spent the next seven 
years in Nazi concentration camps, Dr. Schuschnigg, 

now 55, prefers interpreting history to making it. This 
he is doing as a teacher-writer-lecturer. 


The son and 


grandson of Austrian generals, Dr. Schuschnigg emerged 


from World War I as a lieutenant himself 


but one with 


strongly idealistic, democratic convictions. These he took 
with him into his practice of law in the °20s and into his 
later service as a member of Parl;ament, Minister of 


Justice, Education, and Defense. 


He became chief of 


State in 1934 following the assassination of 


Chancellor Dolfuss. 


How he was sum- 


moned to Berchtesgaden to hear Hitler's 
demands is history in scant need of repeti- 
tion. Today Dr. and Mrs. Schuschnigg 
live in Missouri, where he teaches at St. 
Louis University. ... Photo shows him ad- 
dressing Vienna crowds in 1936.—Eds. 


Let me approach this last ques- 
tion first, with the general answer 
that the geographical goals of that 
nation have not basically changed 
since the days of the Czars. 

The successful end of war,” the 
British military expert General 
Fuller has told us, “is to restore 
peace—prosperous peace.” But 
what happened after World War 
I? We had an exhausted France, 
a dethroned Great Britain, a 
knocked-out Germany, a dismem- 
bered and Balkanized Central Eu- 
rope. Russia, however, remained 
virtually intact, soon to become 
again a leading power, better con- 
solidated and organized than she 
had ever been since her heroic 
period under Peter the Great. 

The East moves slower than the 
Western world, but it never 
changes its mind. It sticks stub- 
bornly to its once-envisaged final 
goals. We should hold this in 
mind as we add up our present 
world situation. It is a basic ele- 
ment 

We should remember, too, that 
the coat of arms of old Czarist 
Russia was the Byzantine double- 
headed eagle, with one head look- 
ing toward Europe and the West, 
and the other toward Asia and the 
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Far East. There was a second 
European power in Central Eu- 
rope that believed in its mission 
to unite Western and Eastern ele- 
ments, and whose symbol was, 
likewise, a double-headed eagle— 
Austria. 

For centuries, both powers 
claimed to be the traditional heir 
of the old Roman Empire. Aus- 
tria followed its Western pacifist 
version. Russia was inspired by 
missionary zeal for expansion, 
conversion, and conquest. Austria 
deliberately concentrated on Cen- 
tral Europe. Russian dreams em- 
braced the heartland of Europe as 
well as the Far and Middle East. 
Russian mysticism did not vanish 
with the Czars, although the dou- 
ble-headed Russian eagle disap- 
peared as did its Austrian counter- 
part. 

How these departed eagles have 
destroyed each other is known to 
all, but less clearly understood is 
the fact that what Russian im- 
perialism did not achieve under 
the Czars, in Europe or in the Far 
East, it is trying to do now with 
the dynamic help of her Commu- 
nist crusade. 





What opposes it? The proposi- 
tion America has made the free 
nations—the Par Americana, if 
you wish to call it that. Though 
likewise relying on force, this ef- 
fort is, first, a deliberate service 
to mankind based on a sound busi- 
ness proposition, aimed not at ex- 
ploitation but at strengthening 
and satisfying friends and neigh- 
bors. Most definitely it is a give- 
and-take proposition. There is 
nothing wrong with this kind of 
peace-imperialism provided al- 
ways its inherent power elements 
are directed not toward preserv- 
ing what is basically wrong, but 
rather toward bringing men to- 
gether in intelligent international 
coéperation for the development 
of their own vital interests. 

Long before our contemporary 
writers coined the term “Ameri- 
can Peace,” Theodore Roosevelt 
laid down a version of it worth 
remembering: “We wish peace 
But we wish the peace of justice, 
the peace of righteousness. We 
wish it because we think it is 
right, and not because we are 
afraid. ~ 

But who is to decide what is 
right and wrong in this gigantic 
conflict going on between the 
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Eastern and Western worlds?—a 
conflict older, by the way, than 
our Western civilization. The an- 
cient Persians, the Saracens, the 
Mongol hordes of Genghis Khan, 
the Ottoman Turks, and then the 
Soviet-Russians—all of them de- 
veloped the same basic trends, 
moved in the same direction, were 
inspired by the same missionary 
zeal grown out from a common re- 
ligious or belief 
All of them were stopped—some- 
times in the very last hour; and 
always it has been through a com- 
bined effort of Western defense 
forces. The Moslems, as well as 
the Mongols before them, reached 
a line near what we call the Iron 


quasi-religious 


Curtain 

Alwavs the Western forces 
were slow to pool their strength— 
but their battle ery and the causes 
of their final victory 
same: Freedom versus 
That is the issue today, 


were basi- 
cally the 
slavery 
and therein lies a standard for 
measuring the right and wrong 
of it 

There is no reasonable chance, 
to turn to another of our questions, 
for Europeans to build up a sort of 
third force, a neutral balance. It 
is a popular idea, but a piece of 
highly unrealistic, wishful think- 
ing. The little town of Baden, in 
Southern Germany, gave us not 
too long ago an example of the 
appeal the concept holds. The peo- 
ple were asked to vote on the 
question of a unified and neutral 
Europe. Some 95 percent of the 
qualified voters turned out—and 
95 percent of those who voted fa- 
vored the idea! 

But even though neutrality is 
an unrealistic prospect, unification 
itself is another thing. Europeans 
are all in the same bed, and have 
reason to learn from the national- 
istic mistakes of their own past. It 
is still not too late. I earnestly 
believe, for example, that there 

has never been a better chance to 
integrate Germans into a world of 
free Western nations, to bury once 
and for all the historic, most fate- 
ful German-French archenemy 
complex, and this includes a final 
and definite answer to the thorny 
* question of the Saar Basin. I don't 
believe that the world can expect 
this to be done by German and 
French efforts alone But both 
parts may comply with the advice 
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of Anglo-Saxon mediators and 
others. 

During the past year we have 
seen the progress. The European 
Consultative Assembly votes for a 
stronger Council of Europe. The 
Eisenhower command builds a 
unified army. Progress is made for 
the Schuman Plan, to integrate 
the coal and steel industries of the 
Continent.* The Pleven Plan con- 
siders a common European army 
and an organized agricultural 
market. We have even seen Cab- 
inet Ministers of France, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxemburg, It- 
aly, and West Germany agree that 
they are working toward political 
federation or at least confedera- 
tion. Economically, militarily, po- 
litically, we see the trend. 

These steps have been taken 
tentatively. They are certainly by 
no means as sure and swift as the 
unification by force in Eastern 
Europe. Nobody can deny that 
working democracies are far more 
complicated than a totalitarian 
machinery. The job is made more 
difficult because each of the West- 
ern democracies works differently. 


YOu CANNOT be saved 


by valor and devotion to your 


ancestors; to each generation 
comes its patriotic duty; and 
upon your willingness to sacri- 
fice and endure, as those be- 
fore you have sacrificed and 
endured, rests the national 
hope. 

—CHARLES Evans HUGHES 


American Jurist (1862-1950) 
ee eee eee 


Since 1870 the United States has 
had 17 Presidents—whereas the 
French have had 120 Cabinets. 
Why, then, don’t the French adopt 
the seemingly more 
American pattern of democracy‘ 
Why not strengthen the powers of 
their Chief Executive, separate 
the powers, give broader space to 


successful 
» 


popular referendum, change elec- 


*See The Schuman Plan 1 Road to 
European Peace?, by Michel Dumont, Tut 
RoTARIAN for June, 1951. 


tion laws? The answer of a French 
majority would be “No.” For they 
will remind us that once they had 
a bad experience with Louis Bona- 
parte, the popularly elected Presi- 
dent who became Napoleon III. 

It is a very persuasive argu- 
ment. A certain brand of democ- 
racy that works perfectly well for 
the U. S. would, when exported to 
Europe, most likely be labelled 
“Near-Fascism.”” Nobody—except 
the Russians — doubts the truly 
democratic character of the United 
States, Still Europeans maintain 
that American democracy would 
lose its character in crossing the 
Atlantic. 

Thus we cannot transplant 
democratic institutions whole and 
full grown into new soil. When 
we approach a federated or con- 
federated Europe, we need time, 
vision, and inventive compromise. 
Such a union is more constructive 
and far wider an idea than the 
mere stopping of a massed East- 
ern invasion. It is a positive con- 
cept worth every effort we can 
bend toward it. 

We are a long way from the 
cherished dream of One World. 
We can make grave and irrepara- 
ble mistakes if we impatiently try 
to build one now. We must learn 
to take people and nations as they 
are, not as we wish they were. We 
cannot enforce happiness upon 
men. We cannot always convince 
them by rational argument. In- 
deed the greatest work today is 
not for the lawyer nor for the dip- 
lomat. It belongs to the techni- 
cians, to the economists, to the 
teachers, and to all of us in the 
defense forces of humanity: de- 
fense forces both in the military 
sense and in the field of social 
work and progress. 

So as we begin to sum up the 
problem of two and two, we see 
as one basic factor that the West- 
ern democracies have but one 
choice: to resist or yield. We see 
as another factor that if the choice 
is for the former—and over- 
whelmingly it is—we must forget 
past enmities, work together to 
strengthen each part and the 
whole, and face the dawn with 
optimistic courage, objectivity, 
and high energy. Our children’s 
children, if not we ourselves, will 
know how good or poor we were 
at figures. 
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The U. §. and Britain hold an 


‘Chnen touse! for dons 


Greater industrial productivity is the aim 


of a busy two-way program begun in °49. 


F 
OR three years, selected men 
from British industry have been 
exchanging ideas with their coun- 
terparts in America, attending a 
kind of “open house” for ideas 
Recently similar groups from the 
United States have been visiting 
Britain, thus establishing a 
real two-way traffic in industrial 
know-how.” 

But varied as their skills and 
callings may be, their purpose is 
the same: to give and get ideas for 
greater productivity 

Let me cite a specific case. Not 
ong ago a team of British workers 
visited the United States to study 


iterials handling.” The factory 


By SIR THOMAS HUTTON 


General Manager, Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity 


that especially took their eye was 
a two-story building that had been 
considered overcrowded by the 
management. Adding to the prem- 
ises would have been the natural 
way to solve the problem. Instead, 
the management had arranged a 
more efficient flow of materials, 
and, without increasing floor 
space by so much as an inch, they 
had brought their production to 
twice that of the prewar years 
The British technicians took the 
story home and—even before 
writing their reports—one of them 
related it toa British factory man- 
ager. By making a simple rear- 
rangement of five machines, this 


Photo: BS 


In Britain the United States cotton team examines a small-scale experimental sizing 


plant... . 
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(Above right) A team of rayonmen from Britain look at 


. 5. weaving. 


manufacturer increased his fac- 
tory output 10 percent. Then one 
of his operators made a new sug 
gestion; it too was effected. Today 
that shop is producing 25 percent 
more goods—this without increas 
ing space or purchasing a single 
device 

This is but one illustration of 
the transatlantic technical ex- 
change now in progress. We can 
cite others: the team from the 
U. S. cotton industry, which last 
Summer in Lancashire expressed 
high interest in an automatic dof- 
fer and a new cotton opener and 
cleaner; or the U. 5. team repre 
senting the pressed-metal ‘indus- 
try, which remarked that it was 
taking home a fresh viewpoint on 
ways to maintain high standards 
of lighting and cleanliness 

It was in 1948 when Paul G 


Photo: Burlington Mills ¢ 


Hoffman, then Economic Codpera- 
tion Administrator, and Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, at that time Britain's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
founded the project. Both men 
wanted their nations to exchange 
industrial ‘‘know-how.”’ They 
wanted an independent agency 
representing both management 
and labor in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Dollar ex- 
penses would be met by a techni- 
cal-assistance plan operated by the 
ECA. They named this agency the 
Anglo-American Council on Pro 
ductivity. 

Its constituent bodies in the 
United Kingdom are the Federa- 
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is studying electric-motor control gears. 


tion of British Industries, the 
British Employers’ Confederation, 
and the Trades Union Congress 
You mav note that the British 
Government is not represented on 
in organization act- 
ing for industry through the men 
of industry 

In 1949 the first team 
utives, technicians, and operatives 
from the British steel industry 
visited the United States. When 
their report was published in the 
Autumn of 1949, readers found 
many ideas applicable not just to 


the Council 


16 exec- 


steel, but to other industries as 
well. They acclaimed the docu- 
ment widely. Those of us inter- 
ested in the success of the Council 
encouraged. Two 
facts were evident: first, the ex- 


were greatly 


cond, a 
team’s recommendations could in- 


pense was justified, and 


fluence a wider field than merely 
one industry 

Since that first team made its 
report, 57 other groups—sorne 800 
men and women—have visited the 
United States to study the wavs 
textiles, 
welding, building, coal mining, 
packaging, Diesel lo 
riculture, pressed metal, combus- 


of production cotton 


omotives, ag- 


tion engines, etc. So far, 45 reports 


have been published, forming a 
vital industrial literature. And 
through these reports, with circu- 
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in Buffalo, N. Y., five Britons see some new twists in a winding shop. Their productivity team 
Workers show them how to wind transformer coils. 


lation reaching nearly half a mil- 
lion, the A.A.C.P. has become one 
of Britain’s biggest booksellers to 
industry 

Perhaps at this point we should 
look at the way a 
work—say, the cotton-spinning 
team of 11 men and two women. 
These people, representing ten 
textile firms, were appointed by 
a Joint Selection Committee in 
July, 1949. During the Summer 
months they prepared for the trip 
Fach employer gave its team 
members leave of absence with 
full pay, as well as facilities for 
team meetings ir England. Mem- 
bers visited several textile mills 
in Lancashire so they would be 
thoroughly informed about Brit- 
ish production. 

During the same period, men in 
the United States were arranging 
the itinerary. Through the offices 
of the ECA—now the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency—the managers of 
cotton mills and officials of labor 
unions were asked to prepare 
demonstrations, tours, and talks 

On September 29 the team 
climbed the gangway of the Queen 
Elizabeth and sailed for New 
York. During the next weeks their 
study took them from Boston, 
Massachusetts, to New Orleans, 


team does its 
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Louisiana. Each member of the 
team knew what to investigate. 
They asked questions, they 
watched operations, they took co- 
pious notes. Everywhere they 
found “overwhelming courtesy 
and hospitality,” as they put it in 
their report. When they returned 
in mid-November, they were brim- 
ming with new ideas. 

In this way, teams have studied 
productivity industry by indus- 
try. And by much the same pro- 
cedure, U. S. teams visit the 
United Kingdom 

Now, what have the teams 
found? And what practical results 
have accrued from their reports? 

Many teams, of course, have 
emphasized that the best in indus- 
trial practice in Britain equals, 
and sometimes excels, the best in 


below and p 


“How do you press a jet-aircraft engine?” 


4 


U.S. metal team sees how the British do it. 


the United States. But in produc- 
tivity it is the average that mat- 
ters. And that is where the United 
States scores. In nearly every 
industry examined, teams have 
found that the level of productiv- 
ity is higher in the U. S. than in 
Britain 

Although studying a wide range 
of industries, the teams have ar- 
rived independently at a number 
of common conclusions regarding 
this American productivity. They 
have noted the competitive envir- 
onment in which both manage- 
ment and labor live. They have 
found U. S. management willing 
to install—and labor to accept— 
new laborsaving machines. Com- 
peting American firms, they feel, 
are more willing to exchange fi- 
nancial and technical knowledge 
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than those in Britain. American 
industry seems always ready to 
encourage standardization and 

mplification, and consumers are 
just as ready to accept these 
changes. And, finally, the teams 
note the consistently high quality 
of U. S. management 

Specifically, the teams have 
learned far more Many new 
methods have now been adopted 
in Britain. Some of these ideas, of 
course, were not entirely un- 
known before the teams went to 
work. The effect of the team re- 
ports has been to stimulate their 
adoption and to fertilize ideas al- 
ready there. 

In the North of England, for 
exampie, you can see a new mech- 
anized molding bay at a Sheffield 
steel foundry. All the equipment 
is British, but the ideas are a syn- 
thesis of the best practice in the 
U.S.A. and Britain. The shop— 
which casts colliery wheels—oc- 
cupies 7,000 square feet, and its 
production is already nearly equal 
to the whole prewar tonnage pro- 
duction of molding floors covering 
an area of 51,300 square feet. 

Earlier we mentioned the work 
of the cotton-spinning team. Still 
other teams from the Lancashire 
cotton industry also studied twist- 
ing and weaving. Their reports 
have meant many small but im- 
portant improvements in ma- 


Two colliery wheels a minute is the rate in this 
molding shop in Sheffield, England . . . and 
the rate’s still climbing. All equipment is Brit- 
ish. Many techniques came from the U.S.A. 
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chines and in better use of labor. 
More mills are obtaining greater 
productivity, along with higher 
wages and lower costs. 

We have touched on the work of 
the materials-handling team. This 
report has proved highly stimu- 
lating. Several organizations in 
Britain have appointed full-time 
materials-handling engineers; one 
factory reports a possible saving 
of £25,000 ($70,000) in one year 
as a result of improved handling 
methods. Another has announced 
a saving of £100,000 ($280,000) 
over a period of three years. 

Since the war, Britain—despite 
all its difficulties, such as repair- 
ing bomb damage, arrears of main- 
tenance, and shortage cf raw 
materials and electric power—has 
swung into an _ ever-increasing 
tempo of production. New ideas— 
some of them doubtless from the 
A.A.C.P. Reports—have been 
drawn from many sources and 
have merged with ideas of native 
origin. 

We can see new trends, though 
we cannot always trace them toa 
single source. Surely this is as it 
should be in a vigorous commu- 
nity. In no way does it lessen the 
gratitude felt in Britain for the 
full and free industrial hospitality 
in the U. S. Indeed, this coép- 
erative program was conceived as 
a corollary to the Marshall Plan, 
which represents, in the words of 
the Economist magazine, “the 
most straightforwardly generous 
thing that any country has ever 
done for others.” 

British teams visiting the 
United States have consistently 
recognized this national generos- 
ity. In many cases, American in- 
dustrialists have continued to sup- 
ply the British teams with infor- 
mation after their return to Brit- 
ain. In view of this “open house” 
attitude, it pleases me that our 
British teams have so often been 
able to pass on, as well as pick up, 
new slants and ideas. 

In these years of crisis our fac- 
tories must produce the goods for 
guarding liberty as well as the ma- 
terials for better living. We need 
the closest of collaboration among 
free peoples. The work of the 
A.A.C.P. sets a useful pattern, for, 
as we all agree, productivity and 
coéperation form the keystone of 
our security, 








Minute Editorial 


Yes, PurpleShadows! 


By J. W. THOMPSON 
Rotarian, Oak Hill, W. Va 


We HUMAN BEINGS seek 
a mossy path through a garden 
of roses. We want bliss with- 
out blisters. Yet often we are 
jostled by circumstances into 
thorny thickets and baffling by- 
ways. Our joys are mixed with 
sorrows and our successes are 
dulled by failures. That is the 
way life is. 

Though our path seems to 
lead us at times, we can choose 
the direction we travel. And 
here we should heed the scrip- 
tural signpost: “there is a way 
which seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof is 
destruction.” It is the way of 
selfishness and greed. Men who 
select it live as if they were the 
only ones on earth who matter. 
They recognize no obligations 
to their fellowmen. They miss 
the great point of living: 


For, what is life but just a 
fleeting span 

Which God in mercy grants to 
mortal man, 

Wherein to toil, and love, and 
hope, the while, 

And here and there make weep- 
ing eyes to smile? 


We have another choice. It 
is our attitude toward what we 
meet along the path. If we de- 
liberately desire and seek the 
proper insight, it will help 
smooth the rough places and 
turn ugliness into beauty. Even 
dark shadows. 

After intently studying a 
landscape by Maxfield Parrish 
—lI believe it was he—a wom- 
an critic turned to the artist 
and said: 

“Yes, I do like the canvas in 
a way—but, oh, that purple you 
use in shadows! I never saw a 
purple shadow!” 

“Don’t you wish you could?” 
was the artist’s quiet response. 

Can you? Can you see a rosy 
tint on the horizon of life when 
all about appears drab and 
gray? Can you find an element 
of relief in each tense situa- 
tion? Can you discern in every 
man those nobler qualities 
which can never be evaluated in 
silver or gold? 











# A Gourmits 


\ HAT is your pleasure—in 


food? Skillfully seasoned dishes 
like spaghetti @ la Caruso? Or 
English roast beef trickling with 
juices? Or—have you an adven- 
turesome palate eager to try, say, 
baby octopus fried with herbs? 

Whatever your taste, you will 
find food to satisfy it in Mexico 
City. For few cities, | make bold 
to say, can challenge mine for 
variety of cuisine. None can sur- 
pass it in quality! 

In recent years, thanks to the 
growing numbers of visitors from 
other lands, more people have 
come to appreciate our foods and 
the excellent eating places that 
serve them. All but gone are the 
old notions like the one a friend of 
mine brought from the United 
States some years ago. Expecting 
to find little but chile con carne 
and living in mortal terror of mi- 
crobes, he refused to eat anything 
but ham and eggs. Finally, as we 
continued to dine out, the sight 
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Vay in, May 


For Mexico-bound Conventioners: a knife-and-fork tour 


conducted by a true connoisseur. 


By ERNESTO J. AGUILAR 


and aroma of the dishes placed be- 
fore me began to win him over. 
What finally broke down the last 
of his resistance, however, was a 
visit to our railroad yards. There 
I showed him a carload of beauti- 
ful, plump Mexican tomatoes 
loaded for shipment to his own 
home city in the U. S. Middle 
West! 

This, however, is a_better-in- 
formed, more cosmopolitan age 
and when you and thousands of 
your Rotary friends from all over 
the world gather here for Rotary’s 
Convention in May, you will dis- 
cover that that is the word for our 
restaurants: cosmopolitan. In this 
brief article I want to share with 
you my fairly extensive firsthand 
knowledge of them. 

Soon after you arrive you will 
receive a booklet prepared by the 
Food Committee of our Mexico 
City Rotary Club. In it you will 
find lists of the better restaurants 
and their addresses. And at each 
of those eating houses the Com- 
mittee will see that the manage- 
ment has a “Rotary table d’hdéte” 
on its menu during our Conven- 
tion. You can be sure of very spe- 
cial service. 

But to me, the joy of eating is 
like the joy of travel: anticipation 
is almost as good as fulfillment. So 
I do not think it too early for us 
to look a bit more closely at the 
fine tradition of Mexican cookery. 

You have only to enter the old 
Prendes Restaurant to sense this 
tradition. It is perhaps the oldest 
restaurant in the city—and its fine 
antique atmosphere has been care- 
fully preserved. So, too, has the 
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quality of its food, its service, and 
its fine old recipes. 

For the heritage of Mexican 
kitchens has developed over the 
centuries. Our great cooks have 
not merely copied the techniques 
of others; they have added much 
to the world’s fine cookery. When 
the conquistador came to Mexico, 
he found a host of new foods. Con- 
sider, for example, those delicious 
fruits the chirimoya and mamey. 
I have often wondered what the 
conquistador thought when he 
tasted the sweet, distinctive meat 
of these exquisite fruits for the 
first time. His delight was per- 
haps much the same as yours will 
be when you first try them. 

The Spaniard, of course, 
brought his own European tastes 
and introduced them. Soon new 
dishes had been born in Mexico. 
The enchilada is a tasty example. 
Corn, or maize, was native to the 
New World, and the Indian used 
it to make a pancake-like bread, 
very much like the refined tortil/a 
today. The Spaniard took this tor- 
tilla and added ideas of his own. 
He used chili sauce, which he also 
found in his new land, and onions 
and the cheese he brought from 
Europe—and, lo, the enchilada 
was created! Adding the meat of 
chickens (also brought from Eu- 
rope), he had a chicken enchilada. 
An enchilada with cream on top 
is now called a Swiss enchilada. 
Thus his menu grew. 

Many of his dishes the Spaniard 
brought intact. Today you may go 
to our Spanish Club, to El] Para- 
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dor, or to the roof of the Hotel 
Majestic, with its commanding 
of our snowy mountains— 
you may taste paella just as 
is prepared in its home city of 
ilencia. This dish starts with 
rice, to which is added an encyclo- 
pedia of foods: chicken, pork, 
hrimp, clams, little peas, red pi- 
all baked together so that 
ingredient shares its flavor 
its neighbor, producing a 

; Spanish as Spain 
ther Europeans have also left 
marks upon the menus of 
o. We have genuine French 
taurants like La Vie Parisienne 
1 Normandie. Other places spe- 
in German, Swiss, English, 

S. dishes 

people, when they visit 
of Rodem, our Rotary 
fexico City, marvel that 
1 savor completely au- 
Italian spaghetti. To learn 
ison, they need only pay a 
to the kitchen. There they 
neet Cucarolo, the amiable 
He is Italian. But just as he 
ered the dishes of his own 
before coming to Mexico, he 
now learned the secrets of 
co’s own cuisine. His carne 
inks among the best dishes 
city. A small meal in itself, 
ler brings you an enchilada 
potatoes flanking a _ small 


roiled over charcoal 


AROLO’S well-peppered 
another specialty—as are 
btly flavored sea foods: lob- 
flown in from Vera Cruz, de- 
red snappers, and shrimp 
Ole 


Before we go further on our 


cook’s tour,”’ I should add a note 


ut the items on the right side 
the menu—the prices. From 
ywn experience outside of 
cico, I find you can eat in our 
t restaurants more reasonably 
in any of the other large 
s of North America or Europe. 
‘rs in our best restaurants 
cost, say, $2 and rarely ex- 
$4, even with our customary 
o 15 percent tip. Knowing 
let us [Continued on page 50) 


Wherever you dine in Mexico —in the 
Salon de los Candilles, at Circulo 
Rodem with Chef Cucarolo, in the 
{mbassadeurs, or in a patio in Mér- 
ida—-you find dishes of many lands, 
and among them (u-m-m! ) enchiladas. 














{1 lively Indian celebration is pictured in this de- 
tail from Fernando Leal’s mural Dances of Chalma. 


Rufino Tamayo, famed for his disturbing colors, 
uses stylized forms in Woman with a Bird Cage. 


The Indian hero Zapata is the subject of this lithograph done by Diego Rivera in 1932. 
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Some graphic samples 


of current art trends 


in an intense land. 


{s in Diego Rivera’s lithograph (at left), 
Zapata's revolution is the theme oj José 
Clemente Orozco’'s famous oil shown below. 


A detail (at left) from David Al- 
faro Siqueiros’ massive oil Sun- 
rise of Mexico. . . . (At right) 
A typical plaza scene, in wood 
engraving by Chavez Morado. 


U PON these pages you glimpse the Mexican Renaissance as the prints 
and canvasses of the artists reflect it. Whether your reaction is one of 
approval, puzzlement, amusement, or hostility, you will find yourself 
with plenty of company. For contemporary Mexican painting, born 
some 40 years ago amid revolution, has stirred debate the world over, 
induced sermons in pulpits, incited riots, and created an international 
incident or two. It has also unquestionably influenced and enriched the 
whole field of modern art, and brought pleasure to millions of people 

In a sense, this tempest in a paint pot began tens of centuries ago 
when the first Indian in what is now Mexico began to toy with feathers, 
ceramics, and stone carvings. Though the Indians had as many styles 
as nations, their arts all showed intensity, detailed realism, and profuse 
ornamentation. The Spanish brought new mediums and techniques, 
teaching Indian artisans to decorate the walls of cathedrals and man- 
sions with oils. By the 18th Century, the viceroyalty had developed an 
individual style, which you can recognize by graceful figures moving 
against fantastic backgrounds of gold and azure. Then, for a century of 
turmoil, Mexico's art lagged. The struggle for political independence— 
first against Spain and then against the French puppet Emperor Maxi- 
millian—did not include artistic independence. Though José Velasco 
painted Mexican landscapes, and José Posada made crude engravings 
for handbills, most artists overlooked the Mexican panorama for sub- 
jects. Painters held closely to academic European styles throughout 
the long era of President Porfirio Diaz. But with the explosive nation- 
alism of 1910, Mexicans reappraised Mexico. At about the same time, 
in Paris and elsewhere, the art world became con- 
scious of “primitive’’ forms. Young Mexican artists 
studying European techniques suddenly realized the 
value of their own heritage. In the intensity and color 
of long-neglected relics and in the earthy life of the 
20th Century Indian, they found new inspiration. 

The firebrands 

Works by, Tamayo, Diego Rivers, Che _ seized their brush- 

courtesy of The Art Institute of Chi- es, and the Mexi- 

cago. Works by Leal, Siqueiros, and . ‘ 

Best-Maugard courtesy of Stanford Uni- can Renaissance 


versity Press Work by Miguel Cova- : 
rrubias, courtesy of the artist himself. had begun. 
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’ 4 profusion of floral design marks (above) the style of 
coat’ {rtist-Educator Adolfo Best-Maugard in his gouache 
r China y Charro. ... (At left) A folk scene on the Isth- 
. mus of Tehuantepec painted by Miguel Covarrubias. 


Ms the 1910 Revolution, Mexico has 

produced scores of artists, many of them 

as personally flamboyant as the pigments 

and themes they have used. But while they 

have signed manifestoes and even purchased 

volcanoes, they have also revitalized tech- 
“ ee niques like fresco painting and murals, and 
leading nonobjective have stirred new interest in art—with open- 
artist who employs air art schools and academies that lure stu- 
many Indian motifs. 

dents from many lands. 

If you attend Rotary’s 1952 Convention 

in Mexico City, you may see examples of 

Mexican art—old school and new—in the 

Palace of Fine 

Arts, the Normal 

School, the Sec- 

retariat of Public 

Education, and, 

of course, in 

many other pub- 

lic buildings 

and private gal- 

leries in and near 

the capital 


These murals by Ramiro Romo 
may be seen in the Centro De- 
portivo, site of activities dur- THE ROTARIAN 
ing Rotary’s 1952 Convention, 





Where’s Your 


Birth Certificate? 


Going abroad? Expecting an inheritance? 


? 


Changing jobs? You may need to prove age 


and citizenship—and here’s the easy way. 


us 
OU must have a passport,” 


Joe was told. “To obtain it, you 
will need some pictures and a 
birth certificate.” A sudden oppor- 
tunity for his firm had developed 
in Europe, and from a large office 
staff Joe had been chosen to fly 
there and explore it. 

The pictures were no problem, 
but Joe had never needed a birth 
certificate before and wasn’t sure 
he had one. His wife and his 
mother searched family files in 
vain. Local authorities referred 
him to the distant town where he 
had been born. 

He telephoned there only to be 
told that his birth apparently had 
not been recorded. The clerks 
were courteous. They would be 
glad to look further or, if he could 
comply with certain legal require- 
ments, they would issue him a de- 
laved certificate. 

This would take days, perhaps 
weeks. The firm could not wait. 
Somebody else, who could prove 
his citizenship for the passport 
people, flew to Europe. Joe, who 
had been the most promising man 
in the office, suddenly found him- 
self regarded as something of an 
incompetent idiot 

Bill was the better qualified of 
two applicants for an important 
job in a jet-plane factory where 
workers wore identification 
badges and armed guards stood at 
every entrance. “We must have 
proof of citizenship,” said the em- 
ployment manager. “Have you a 
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By TOM MAHONEY 


Bill had none, 
He got 


birth certificate? 
but the other man did. 
the job. 

Anna looked forward to her 
65th birthday when she would be 
entitled to $40 a month under So- 
cial Security on the basis of her 
older husband’s $80-a-month pen- 
sion. She had no proof that she 
was 65 and, like many another 
woman, had at times given her 
age as ten years younger. 

Social Security officials asked 
her to supply a birth certificate or 
equivalent evidence of her age. 
This was months ago. She is still 


. trying to do so and her pension is 


uncollected. 

Cases like these are sending 
thousands of Americans, who 
hitherto neglected the matter, 
scrambling for birth certificates. 
Interest is also intense in birth 
certificates in Canada. There per- 
sons 70 years old, under certain 
conditions, became eligible for 
pensions on January 1, 1952 

A birth certificate is the best 
and most convenient proof of both 
age and citizenship. It is a simple 
official form, issued to those en- 
titled to it free or at a cost of no 
more than $1, certifying when and 
where a certain child was born to 
such-and-such father and mother 
To protect you if you were born 
under the bar sinister, and for 
convenience in carrying, many 
States issue a short card form 
omitting parentage. 

The late Will Rogers had a gag 
about proof of birth: “When you 
see a boy running around with a 
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pair of pants on, or without them 
for that matter, it is pretty good 
proof that he has been born.” But 
after Will had trouble obtaining a 
passport for lack of a birth certifi- 
cate, he amended his line to say: 
“It is pretty good proof that he has 
been born—but it does not prove 
when, where at, nor who to!” 

Al Jolson’s $400,000 policy is 
now a matter of litigation because 
he was born in Russia and didn't 
have a birth certificate. Arguing 
that he was really older when the 
insurance was issued than they 
had been led to believe companies 
argue that the amount should be 
cut to $278,000 to allow for the 
higher premiums that should have 
been paid for the greater age. 

Numerous inheritances have 
been decided on the basis of birth 
certificates. Litigation over the 
multimillion-dollar Garrett snuff 
fortune became a battle of birth 
records. A Negro minister recently 
sought to claim a small property 
left by his mother in Virginia only 
to find a brother contending that 
the minister was no relative. Only 
his birth record saved the prop- 
erty for the clergyman. 

In New York City and many 
other cities where schools are 
crowded, pupils entering for the 
first time [Continued on page 56] 
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Debate-of- the-Month 





lt was a shrewd saying, whoever said it, “That the man 
whe first ruined the Roman people was he who first 
them treats and gratuities.”--Plutarch fe. 100 ADJ) 


T WAS 1948 .. . and England was scandalized. John Belcher, Laborite 

M.P., had accepted a gold cigarette case, a suit of clothes, and a week 

at a seaside from a man whose friends he later helped get licenses for con- 

struction of a resort hotel. The British public was outraged. Belcher was 
retired to private life. 

It is 1952... and in the United States the press and radio scream of 
mink coats, plane rides, and other “treats and gratuities” to Government 
officials. People are shocked. Ledders of both parties—aware how oppor- 
tunities for corruption multiply as government expands—-demand a clean- 
up. All agree that “buyin business” from Uncle Sam is unethical, that 
contracts and licenses should be granted on merit without favoritism. 

Now turn to ordinary commerce. Is it improper for Seller A to get 
ahead of Competitors B and C by winning Buyer X’s favor with a box of 

‘igars? A night-club dinner? A fishing trip? An automobile? A charge- 
sack for possible deterioration of pean in shipment? A hidden price 
ate? 

Clearly, here’s a complex Vocational Service problem worth discussing. 
To throw light on it, we put the question to representative Rotarians 
around the world—and herewith present their answers.—THeE Eprrors. 


It’s Custom in Near East 


Says Augustin J. Catoni 
Shipping-Company Director 
Seirut, Lebanon 


7 
1 HIS matter of entertaining and 
giving rebates is controlled by 
the customs and precedents of the 
land in which a businessman lives 
In my area of the world—the 
Near East—such practices flourish 
They are an expected part of busi- 
ness relationships. 

I regularly entertain shippers 
in my ocean-transportation busi- 
ness. I feel that such parties defi- 
nitely help business. Fortunately, 
because rates in my field of 
business are controlled by confer- 
ences in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, I am not called upon to 
pay any rebates, but without con- 
trolled rates I would be forced 
into Important concessions to se- 
cure the cargo for the Lines I rep- 
resent from the competition of out- 
siders who hand out rebates to 
shippers who in turn invariably 
take advantage of this state of af- 
fairs to play one firm against an- 
other 


I Lost Orders, but... 
Notes Heikki H. Herlin 


Elevator Manufacturer 


Helsinki, Finland 


Ix THIS MATTER of customer 
entertainment, I feel there is only 
one rule to apply: let your con- 
science, not expediency, guide 
you 

A man’s greatest business assets 
are integrity, justice, and truth. I 
myself know of three large orders 
which I lost because I didn’t en- 
tertain enough. But I cannot con- 
sider these as real losses. I would 
have had to compromise my con- 
science to get those orders. A fam- 
ily man, such as I happen to be, 
should not have to sit up nights 
drinking with customers. He 
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should be at home with his wife 
and children. 

Gifts, in my opinion, should be 
limited to the remembrance of an- 
niversaries or similar occasions. 
The giver should carefully time 
his presents so that they will not 
arrive at a stage when they appear 
to be a bribe. Even then, the gift 
should be simple—flowers, or a 
small vase—nothing extravagant. 


Gifts a Sign of Thanks 


Says Herbert F. Arruda Pereira 
Plumbing-Company Manager 
Séo Paulo, Brazil 


! THINK it entirely proper to 
send gifts to customers, especially 
at Christmas time, since such gifts 
are nothing more than a sign of 
ippreciation. 

These gifts should be something 
useful, but not expensive. I do not 
believe that there should be a di- 
viding line between a “small” and 
a “large” customer. The better 
customer is the one who gives us 
his confidence, rather than the one 
who makes large purchases 

Presents should only be sent 
those persons who have already 
established themselves as our cus- 
Because the giving of 
presents before a business trans- 
action can be construed as a “com- 
mercial bribe,” the practice should 
be confined to special occasions 
during the year. Naturally, the 
cost of the gifts should be charged 
to overhead, and never, by any 
form of bookkeeping tricks, to the 
recipient 


tomers 


Canadian Lawyers Don’t 


{sserts Kenneth G. Partridge 
Lawyer 
Port Credit, Ont., Canada 


Ly MY profession, law, we don’t 
“entertain the customer” in the 
usual sense of the phrase. Direct 
advertising is considered unethi- 
cal in Canada. Any item which 
might appear on lawyers’ income- 
tax returns under the heading of 
“advertising” or “entertainment 
of clients” would be subject to the 
closest scrutiny. 

| doubt that gifts large or small, 
or entertainment either lavish or 
moderate, would be recognized as 
proper in appreciation for past 
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business or in anticipation of new 
business. The latter would defi- 
nitely be regarded as a bribe. 

Of course, at Christmas time, 
many legal firms do recognize cer- 
tain public officials with whom 
they have been associated, as well 
as the staff of the local post office 
and bank, and perhaps others. Call 
this a form of entertainment if you 
wish, but note that it is a recogni- 
tion of persons whose association 
with the firm was not that of client 
and solicitor. Such expenditures 
may quite properly be charged to 
overhead and regarded as debts of 
the ;firm. 


Improve Town, Not Joe 
Suggests Olin H. Broadway 


Power-Company Manager 
Henderson, N.C. 


Some years ago I knew a busi- 
nessman who lived by a code so 
rigid as to forbid any and all busi- 
ness favors. I was present one 
day when a salesman called on 
him. As the two toured the office, 
the salesman, with natural cour- 
tesy, held a door open for the 
businessman and nodded to him 
to walk through. “No,” my busi- 
ness friend exclaimed, “you go 
first. I don’t want to be under any 
obligation to you.” 

Few of us in business hew to so 
narrow a line, but the trend, in 
my view, is back in that direction. 
Genuine, solid business people— 
particularly the owners of enter- 
prises—are growing less and less 
susceptible to entertainment and 
gifts proffered by sellers and sup- 
pliers. More and more they are 
asking, “Why go on with this 
thing?” Why, indeed? 

To face facts, however, the cus- 
tom of gifting and entertaining 
business contacts is so deeply 
rooted that it might be more real- 
istic if we asked how to keep it 
within reason rather than abolish 
it. Since the people mos: suscep- 
tible to this kind of persuasion 
are those who in their business 
capacities act for others—mana- 
gers, purchasing agents, etc.—we 
can regulate things somewhat by 
selecting employees with good 
judgment. We can impress on 
them the view that because gift 
giving and entertaining tend to 
become as competitive as commer- 


cial competition itself, they should 
steer in the opposite direction. As 
Rotarians, we can properly sug- 
gest that instead of “improving” 
Joe by tendering him a week at 
a beach resort, they get out and 
help improve the community 
through its civic agencies. 


Apply the Four-Way Test! 
Urges Elias Sandvig 


Coal Importer 
Haugesund, Norway 


Ix THE old days, my own busi- 
ness — coal importing — was 
plagued by gift giving and enter- 
tainment. It was the custom to 
give gratuities to the chief engi- 
neer and the master of incoming 
ships, and the practice grew out of 
hand. Now Norwegian law forbids 
this sort of thing. 

Small gifts, such as pencils or 
advertising blotters, are harmless. 
But that is absolutely as far as a 
businessman should go. 

Often, when I go to another 
town, I take a customer to lunch 
But I do this only because I have 
no office in that town where we 
may meet. Thus, when the cus- 
tomer comes to my own city, | 
very seldom entertain him with 
lunch and in such cases it will be 
in my home. 

In the last analysis, I don’t be- 
lieve entertainment or gratuities 
will get a man business. The Four- 
Way Test is the best way to get 
and hold customers. The seller 
should provide courtesy, good 
service, and high quality. That 
should suffice. I feel that most 
businessmen in Norway agree 
with me on this matter. 


No Rule-of-Thumb Possible 


Reasons Leo E. Golden 
Trucking-Association Executive 
Hartford, Conn. 


You raise a pertinent problem— 
but I do not see how rules can be 
laid down of equal applicability to 
all lines of business. 

For example, I work with a trade 
association in a highly technical 
field with voluntary member firms 
which, as public utilities, are sub- 
ject to regulation by Federal and 
State regulatory bodies. The reg- 
ulations relate to operating scope 


Ou 


> 
a 





No, one cannot lay down a fixed 


and practices, freight classifica- would have were I to spend two 
But obviously, gifts of value 


tion, rates and charges, and other or three days waiting to see those rule. 
individuals in their own offices. —which from their nature or cost 
can only be interpreted as an at- 
tempt to “buy” business—cannot 


matters affecting the public in- 
terest. Tariffs must conform to Assuredly, these meals cannot be 
1 specifications as to characterized as “a gift” or as “‘en- 

to governmental find- tertainment.” And I assume the be justified and should be con- 
content. Thus, the same would be true of similar op- demned. Yet certain “gifts” and 

tions you ask are not germane erations of a salesman from, say, some so-called “entertainment” 
in organization Los Angeles in New York to drum are, as I have pointed out, in line 
with good business and accepted 
So the problem seems 


governmenta 


Professionally, however, there up new accounts 
are many times when I go to Or take the example of the Pres- practice 
Washington to do a week’s work ident of the United States putting to be for each man to be guided 

me day. In such circumstance on an elaborate banquet and by his commonsense and con- 
it is helpful to talk with certain entertainment for a visiting digni- science in discovering that indefi- 
men at luncheon or dinner—even tary from a country whose good- nite line between “enough and too 
breakfast—away from telephones, will we cherish and need. It may much.” 
correspondence, personal break- cost far less than what is spent 
ins, ete Some expense is in- for a statesman from a land less 
volved, but it is far less than | mportant in the world picture. Integrity in Philippines 


Noted by Conrado Benitez* 
Importer 
Manila, The Philippines 
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Ix SPITE of the sad experience 

of decent businessmen with im- 

w m7 port-control corrupt practices 

I see a bright ray of hope in this 

announcement [a display adver- 

tisement in the Manila Times re- 

produced herewith] of the newly 

created PRISCO, Price Stabiliza- 
Several times recently so 9 co “groteful importers” handed envelopes to some of . Cc 5 ” f h . G 3 : 

the PRISCO employees and executives co ning fifty and hundred pes Is. Those envelopes uion orporation 0 the vOV EES 

ptly reported and turned in to the PRISCO management who returned them to the ment. Its board of directors is 


at the PRISCO employees DO NOT ploy thet kind of « game composed of successful young Fil- 


Dear “Grateful” Importers: 


teful for our prompt ond efficient service then ipino business executives who are 
A Ty OR G's genie: yee ene ae economically independent and are 

ces We wont NO MORE thon just thot—for thot e hoe . 
the making of « Good Reputation for us—something your “TIPS” cannot possibly t therefore politically courageous in 
a our fight for decent government. 
On the other hand, your “TIPPING” might result to you 

con ond will blocklist you ond bor you from doing any further business with us again Mir 

some time you are also jeopardizing the job that : re doing in the PRISCO. In * Excerpt from letter to Rotarian Otto 
et Resinthgtyty a6: walbasedeitinctag sain hae: vee —s Geppert, Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chi 
know. the PRISCO employees are subject to immediate dismisscl for accept ing “TIPS* cago, Llinois 


ony form—from anyone 


We think that we at the PRISCO are odequotely paid for the good services we render the 

F . am 

public. Wile ‘an cormat gat rich on it sioniy-wtes, wo now that the “FIPS” vou try to give us ‘Normal Courtesy’ Enough 
) 


mo motter how much can never be large enough to buy the future thot is cheod—for us. You see 
most of us ot the PRISCO are young people with ¢ gcod future to ft d to take core of Holds H. H. Buss 
Fronkly, we ore out t ake a nome for ourselves —-something whic t of money can pos Oil Refiner 
sibly buy On the other hand, “TIPS” such os yours con and often do lead to disrepute, the poor- Rotterdam. The Netherlands 
house ond even jo 
as it is te all good businessmen. With your help A BUSINESS friend once took 
POT CCENSeT me to a new restaurant for lunch- 
eon. At his expense we enjoyed 
a fine meal. A week later, eating 
alone in the same place, I studied 
the employees of ilo a ee z 
the menu prices as I had not be- 
the PRISCO fore, and saw that they were far 
we above his normal range. There- 
: fore when he offered to take me 
Although it moy sound strange to some people these days, frankly, we ot the PRISCO want our ee . s 
corporetion to be a mode/ Philippine Government ogency—os good os the best anywhere in the world. to that restaurant a sec ond ume, 
Believe it or Not—we think thot we con do it too—if only the public will give us more active support I refused 
ond lend us the strength we need to stand our ground ogainst the seitish few who wont us out of their way. bey ond normal courtesy—and that 
formula has always been my guide 
in business entertainment. 
By “normal courtesy” I mean 
that I may take a man to lunch, 
or even [Continued on page 52] 


Honor ond goodw | ore so priceless to us 
end cooperction we con achieve them for ourselves—won't you? NO MORE 


Very truly yours, 


You see, he had gone 

















“No Tipping” advertisement which appeared in the Manila Times. PRISCO is the 
Philippine Government's Price Stabilization Corporation, which controls imports. 
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New Light 
on the 


Surgery can alter 


human personality. 


T 
HE CHILD was not expected 


t ve. Foran hour after birth he 
v blue and breathed with diffi- 
At six months his head be- 
to be drawn to the right. In- 
ntary movements appeared in 
sht arm. By his 17th year 
ovements had spread to all 
of his body, some jerky, oth- 
ow and snakelike. Parkinson’s 
e. A pathetic yet typical case 
day, following a remarkable 
ration, this 
te and use a typewrite! He 
valk 
ynother city a chronically un- 
essful stockbroker underwent 
operation that changed his 
e personality He took up 


young man can 


ling with such phenomenal 
success that his company had to 
ge its plant to take care of his 


He was made a vice-presi- 


it and pecame a millionaire 

A man dying of cancer had but 
thought: “When the hypo 
s off, you won't let me suffer, 

Following an 

amazingly delicate operation, the 

pain was still present, but the 


will you, Doctor?” 
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BRAINS 
ARR 
STERY 


patient could now view the matter 
objectively, as if it were someone 
else’s pain. He no longer asked for 
morphine. He lived contentedly, 
in apparent comfort, until the can- 
cer claimed him three months 
later 

These surgical miracles have 
been made possible by new knowl- 
edge of that most mysterious of 
human organs, the brain. Today, 
in hospitals throughout the world, 
a handful of highly trained spe- 
cialists are performing surgical 
feats that often make front-page 
news. And even when they fail, 
they carry the promise of cure or 


By LOUIS N. SARBACH 


alleviation of some of mankind's 
most distressing ills. 

A former rugby player in Eng- 
land lost weight to the point of 
emaciation, developed extreme 
melancholia, became sexually im 
potent. A brain operation, prefron- 
tal lobotomy, restored both his 
mental balance and his virility. A 
similar operation, in Michigan, 
turned a_ confessed prostitute, 
thief, and arsonist into a friendly, 
honest, codperative woman, with 
no sign of neurotic sexuality 

A 78-year-old man suffered fa- 
cial pains so excruciating that he 
couldn’t eat or even talk. A deli- 





cate operation. retrogasserian neu- 


rotomy, treed him entirely from 
pain 

Infants with blood clots on the 
brain, formed during birth, can 


from the doom of 
feeble Modern brain 
surgery frees amputees from the 
‘phantom 
now 


now be saved 


mindedness 
mysterious pains of 
limb.” Neurosurgeons can 
revive damaged brains with fresh 
blood, relieving epileptics and vic- 
tims of cerebral palsy. A new ma- 
chine diagnoses and locates brain 
tumors with amazing speed and 
accuracy 

Men have practiced brain sur- 
gery of a sort since earliest times 
Neolithic brain surgeons drilled 
holes in skulls to let devils 
They patched heads broken in pre- 
historic battles. The Incas and 
Aztecs were skilled in trepanning, 
the 


out 


surgical removal of part of 
skull 

Modern knowledge of 
slow growth. To most 
Aristotle, the 
llect was the 


the brain 
was a long, 
ancients, including 

master organ of inte 
Pythagoras, however, held 
and his theory 


heart 
out for the brain 
scholars 

men of the 


Aristotle 


favored by later 
even by the learned 
Middle Ages, to whom 
was supreme authority 
In the 1200s, Albertus 
an epoch-making improve- 
ment on Pythagoras. He localized 
like imagination, mem- 
reasoning, etc., in different 
parts of the brain. This started 
a fascinating train of speculation 
that produced innumerable “brain 


Was 


Magnus 
made 


faculties 
ory, 


maps,” each with its leafned the- 
ory. The trail led, 600 years later, 
to phrenology, which was primar- 
ientific’’ rehash 


ily a modern “s 


of the accumulated lore 


Phrenology ran a spectacular 


course during the | 
nally 


For 50 


ast century, f- 
racket 
would 


degenerating into a 


ents a professor’ 
feel your skull prominences (your 
ind make 
flatteringly large 
character- 


“bumps” ) a brain chart 


areas 


assigning 


to your most favorable 
ist 

Meanwhile experimental scien- 
working on animals in their 


gradually re- 


tists, 
l 


aboratories, were 
vealing the true story of the brain 
The phrenologists had been partly 
right—each did have its 
proper location in one part or an- 
other of the brain 


faculty 


26 


But the scientists also began to 
catch a glimpse of the enormous 
complexity of this master switch- 
board that controls thoughts and 
senses, motions and emotions. The 
true map of the*brain, even now, 
is far from complete. It is like a 
vast multidimensional jig-saw puz- 
zle that scientists have only started 
to assemble. 

But even as they go about this 
gigantic task of fitting the puz- 
zle together, they are discovering 
facts about n. any human ailments 
that seem, at first glance, to have 
no connection whatever with the 
brain 

“My leg hurts 
soldier in a base hospital in Korea. 
The doctor knows that the pain is 
real, though the leg itself is far 


Says a 


young 


away in some mine field north of 
the 38th parallel. A neurosurgeon 
traces the leg nerve to its “control 
center” in the youth’s brain. He 
cuts away a tiny bit of cortical tis- 
sue at that point, and the agoniz- 
ing pain of “phantom limb” dis- 
appears forever 

Sufferers from 
live in 
movement. uncontrollable 
motions of make 
even lying quietly in bed impossi- 
can find 
endless 
A care- 


Parkinsonism 
a nightmare of ceaseless 
Slow 
arms and legs 
ble. ~Neurosurgery now 
the lair of the strange 
movements in the brain 
ful incision brings to these unhap- 
py victims the blessing of rest 

Or take trigeminal neuralgia, 
one of the terrors of old age. Un- 
bearable pains, stabbing along the 
face, brought on by the 
slightest movement of the mouth 
or merely by touching the skin 
The unhappy sufferer cannot wash 
his teeth with- 
Eating 


are 


his face or brush 
out excruciating torment. 


becomes a major problem; even 
talking brings on attacks 

Victims lose weight and allow 
themselves to become dirty and 
unkempt. They avoid talking, fre- 
quently become recluses. This ter- 
rifying condition can now be per- 
manently relieved — with almost 
no danger, even in aged heart pa- 
tients and by a brain 
operation, neurot- 
omy 

Old 


diabetics 
retrogasserian 
contain 


medical archives 


d Press Wirephot 






































Accuracy is vital in lobotomies. 
(artist's conception) devised by 


a 


This crane 


Tulsa, 


Okla., doctor, provides calibrations (1) for ex- 
act positioning of the knife (2)... . A brain 
chart (left) from an old phrenology textbook. 


certain records that for many years 
had scientists stumped. For in- 
stance, there was the strange case 
of a husky young railroad foreman 
named Phineas Gage. One after- 
noon in 1847 a dynamite charge 
sent a large piece of iron through 
Surprisingly, he re- 
now seemed a 


Gage’s head 
covered. But he 
different person. 

“The balance between his intel- 
lectual faculties and animal pro- 
pensities seems to have been de- 
stroyed,” the mystified attending 
physician reported. ‘He is fitful, 
irreverent, grcssly profane, which 
he wasn't before. His mind 
is radically changed so that his 
friends say he is no longer the 
Gage they knew.” 

Earlier, in 1835, a melancholy 
put a bullet through his 
head over a love affair. He too re- 
covered with inexplicable changes 
in personality. He was now in- 
telligent, gay, industrious, stopped 
his dreaming, and improved his 


youth 
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business with great application to 
work 

Decades were to pass before 
light could be thrown on these 
mysteries. In the 1920s a New 
York surgeon, Dr. Byron Stookey, 
reported distinct improvement in 
patients whose frontal lobes (fore- 
part of the brain) had been sacri- 
ficed in cancer. In 1930 a Johns 
Hopkins specialist, Dr. Walter 
Dandy, removed the frontal lobes 
of a New Yerk businessman who 
then became becastful, arrogant, 
and hostile toward his family. 

Gradually it became clear that 
both Phineas Gage and the love- 
sick youth had undergone acciden- 
tal frontal-lobe operations nearly 
a century earlier! 

These frontal lobes are the seat 
of imagination and anticipation. 
We use them in planning—but we 
also worry with them. Without 
them, melancholiacs turn cheerful. 
Anxiety and other fear neuroses 
disappear 

Ten years ago frontal-lobe oper- 
ations became surgical sensations. 
“New Operation Cuts Out Cares” 
—‘Hate, Fears Out Like Tooth’— 
were typical headlines of news ac- 
counts which (like most such sto- 
ries) told too little and promised 
too much. Readers were led to 
believe that the world’s mental- 
health problems were about to be 
solved on the operating table. The 
reported miracles were responsi- 
bly attested, but the stories usu- 
ally failed te mention that such 
operations are measures of last re- 
sort—as indeed are many of the 
operations described in this arti- 
cle 


| N BOTH lobectomy (removal of 
the frontal lobes) and lobotomy 
(severing of the nerve cable con- 
necting them to the rest of the 
brain) there is always danger that 
the thalamus will take over. This 
brain organ is the seat of emo- 
tion, our source of ambition and 
Unchecked by the rea- 
soning power of the frontal lobes, 
@ person may be at the mercy 
of his thalamus, unable to check 
his impulses or foresee the conse- 
quences of his behavior—evident- 
ly the case with Gage and the 
stockbroker. 

For certain types of incurable 


“drive.” 


mental depression—and also for 
patients with incurable diseases 
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involving intolerable pain, such as 
cancer — lobectomies and loboto- 
mies are indeed proving a bless- 
ing. But no responsible doctor 
today casually recommends such 
an operation. For even though 
the record shows instances of as- 
tounding improvement ( the prosti- 
tute-arsonist and the unsuccessful 
man who became a millionaire, for 
examples), the record is marred 
by equally numerous cases of de- 
terioration. 

Brain tumors come from al- 
most anywhere, any time. They're 
tricky, often deadly. They call for 
delicate, expert surgery. Worse 
yet, their symptoms are just about 
the last word in diagnostic confu- 
sion. 

A headache may mean a brain 
tumor or just a hangover. Nausea 
and dizziness are common symp- 
toms—in tumors and in dozens of 
other conditions. So are fatigue, 
speech lapse, blurred vision. 

Early diagnosis of brain tumor 
is essential—and for years this 
was the great stumbling block. As 
recently as last year, using the 
most advanced methods, special- 
ists were missing one-fifth of the 
tumors they were trying to diag- 
nose. Today, thanks to a young 
University of Minnesota scientist, 
who thought of combining a cer- 
tain red dye with radioactive iso- 
topes, more than 95 percent of 
brain tumors can be found and 
pin-pointed accurately and in rec- 
ord time. 

The scientist, Dr. George E. 
Moore, knew that the dye, fluor- 
escein, has a strange affinity for 
tumorous tissue. Injected into the 
blood stream, it collects at the tu- 
morous point. He reasoned that 
if fluorescein were made radioac- 
tive, these collection points could 
easily be spotted with a Geiger 
counter. 

Dr. Moore’s discovery has now 
been developed by Northwestern 
University scientists into a mira- 
cle machine of diagnosis: the new 
isotron brain-tumor detector. Iso- 
trons will soon be standard equip- 
ment in clinics and _ hospitals. 
Brain tumors will be as dangerous 
as ever, but diagnosing and lo- 
cating them, neurologists believe, 
will be as widespread and routine 
as examinations for tuberculosis. 

Millions of people (500,000 in 
the United [Continued on page 43] 








Shopping for shoes for my two boys, | 
found a pair for the younger lad at once. 
The pair | wanted for the older boy was 
in the hands of another woman— vho knew 
| wished them, but made no move to let 
me have them. Knowing something about 
the feminine mind, | quickly bought the 
first pair and left the department—but 
watched from a distance. After the other 
shopper had made her purchase and de- 
parted, | returned to find—sure enough! 


—the pair | desired. 
—Mrs. Fred Grimm, Milwaukee, Wis 


In a book-rental business | once oper- 
ated, | found that when people had held 
a book out too long, they were reluctant 
to return it and pay up. Thus | often lost 
both the book and their future business. 
Then | tried a new angle. For a long-over- 
due book | would send a card saying the 
borrower owed only 35 cents in rental. 
Thinking he was getting the better of my 
mistake, he quickly paid up and became 
my customer again. After that | rarely 


lost a book. 
—T. Ll. Abel, Columbia, Pa 


There's bait for fish—and other bait 
for fishermen. A grizzled old guide | know, 
when asked why he was cutting a fishing 
line part way through, explained it. 
“Every week-end | get some old sport 
from downstate,” he mumbled. “We'll go 
out on the lake and he'll hook a pretty 
fair fish. When he tries to lift the big 
boy out of the water, the line's sure to 
break. And that feller'll go home and 
brag till next season about the big one 
that got away.” He winked. “What's 
more, he'll come back every Summer for 
the rest of his life trying to catch old Big 


Boy.” 
—Irene Francis, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
departmert, a $10 check will be sent you 
(35 if it's from another publication). —E€ds. 











Part Two of the reminiscences 


Sartorially resplendent, Chicago Rotarians of 1910 set off 


for Minneapolis and St. Paul to help men there start Clubs. 


of this early Chicago Rotarian. 


| NEVER knew a fellow like 


Paul Harris. Of all the men I ever 
met, I couldn't choose one better 
fitted to be the Founder of Rotary 

Why? Well, there’s no simple 
answer to that question becaust 
Paul had as many sides as a centi- 
Speakers will tell 
you he was a man of noble ideals, 
a profound thinker, and a leader 
gifted with imagination 
But as I think back over our many 
years as friends, I can say truth- 
fully I have known no one to get 


pede has feet 


I agree. 


more fun out of just being human 

If there’s a secret to Paul’s suc- 

cess, it’s that he just naturally 
liked people 

Physically, he wasn't a big fel- 

halfback 

type at all, though he played raz 


zle-dazzle football in his 


low—certainiy not the 


prep- 


school days. When he hung out 
his shingle as a lawyer in Chicago, 
back in 1896, he was a handsome 
chap. Most Rotarians are tamiliar 
with his picture as a serious, bald- 
headed, middle-aged man. But you 
should have seen him when he 
had a full head of dark hair and a 
mustache. In those days he could 
swing as dapper a cane and weal 
as smart a derby on Sunday walks 
along Lake Michigan as any 
young bachelor in Chicago. 
Wherever he went, he would 
stop and talk to folks. It didn’t 
make any difference who. He al- 
ways seemed restless to meet more 
people and to know how they 
lived. Though born in Racine, 
Wisconsin, in 1868, he was raised 


A CLUB SERVICE FEATURE 


by his father’s parents in quiet 
New England at Wallingford, Ver- 
mont. Most boys are satisfied to 
complete their college career at 
one school. Not restless Paul. He 
spent a year at the University of 
Vermont, another at Princeton 
University, and finished up in law 
at the University of lowa. 

Then while most of his class- 
mates were settling down, Paul 
did a characteristic thing. He ear- 
marked the next five years of his 
life to see the world. Yellowstone 
Park called. Then San Francisco, 
where he worked on a newspaper 
and a fruit farm. He taught in a 
Los Angeles business college; 
“punched cows” near Platteville, 
Colorado; clerked in a hotel in 
Jacksonville, Florida, and became 
a salesman there for Vermont 
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Chicago Rotary fun at Paw Paw in 09 .. . with Pounder Paul in the 
middle of it... . (Above right) Early members’ cars set for an outing. 


Paul “the architect” and Ches “the builder” as ee gs 
Chesley R. Perry was Rotary'’s General Secretary from 





granite. Before his five years were 
up, he had worked his way to Eng- 
land on a cattle boat and bicycled 
all over the Continent 

His five-year “apprenticeship to 
being over, he settled in 
lawyer very 


living” 
Chicago—a 
much in need of paying clients. It 
was business that brought Paul 


young 


and me together, as I have already 
noted,* and “business exchange” 
was the magnet that drew the 
early members into our Rotary 
Club. Yet with the profit appeal 
went fellowship, and under Paul's 
leadership the emphasis became 
less and less “selfish’’ and more 
and more on fellowship with 
idealistic goals that naturally sug- 
gested themselves 

Silvester Schiele, the coal deal- 
er, was Paul's first convert to his 
idea for a new club. Official Ro- 
tary history says that they had 
dinner, then met with Gus Loehr, 
a mining engineer, and his friend 
Hiram Shorey, a tailor, at Gus’ of- 
fice on February 23, 1°05. I was 
at the next session, becoming the 
fifth Rotarian 

Gus and Hiram dropped out 
within a short time. But what these 
two lacked in enthusiasm was 
made up by others—for example, 
Will R. (“Doc”) Neff, a dentist, 
and later “Pete’’ Powers, who had 
been on the stage and livened our 
meetings with fun. When interest 
sagged so low in 1906 that we con- 
sidered disbanding, a handful of 
us kept the Club alive. Doc slaved 
for Rotary more than 15 years, 
day and night, as “Financial Sec- 
retary” and Secretary. Never got 
a nickel for it. Pete was a good 
running mate. If either promised 
to do something, it was as good as 


aone 


L ET me also pin a rose on two 


other old-timers—Charlie Newton 
and A. M. (“Red”) Ramsay. “Red” 
is gone, but Charlie lives in Los 
Angeles, where he still carries on 
in insurance and keeps up the fin- 
est private collection of old Rotary 
documents in existence. We used 
to call him “watchdog of the Con- 
stitution” because he was—and is 
—a great arguer 

As for my own part in early 
days of No. 1, I concentrated on 
by Harr 


Let's Sir V 
L. Ruggles, in THe Rotarian for February, 
1952 


*See So 1 Said 
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the practical problem of getting 
new members. Paul Harris was a 
good writer and put out bales of 
pamphlets and letters, leaving re- 
cruiting largely to me. I liked 
this because I always was a mixer 
and felt that out of our 1,000 or so 
print-shop customers, quite a few 
would be glad to join. They were 
Once I had a list of 150 members 
I recruited. But success went to 
our heads, I’m afraid. 

Have you ever heard of Rotary 
“Yellow Dogs’? I sort of hope not 
—yet because they taught us a 
lesson I'll tell the story. Up to 
1909 our membership ran about 
190. Then we—and I guess I was 
one of the pushers—thought we 
should have a lot more. So I 
printed a circular listing “open 
classifications,” saying we ex- 
pected every Rotarian to do his 
duty by bringing in at least one 
new member. Those who didn't 
had to wear outlandish paper hats, 
sit at an old board table, and with 
tin spoons eat soup and hash from 
tin dishes. They Yellow 
Dogs. The rest of us feasted like 
kings at the other end of the room. 

I don’t recommend the Yellow 
Dog idea for any Club! It brought 


were 


in new members, of course, but be- 
fore long it was plain as Jimmy 
Durante’s nose that we had made 
a mistake. We had gone after 
quantity when we should have 
concentrated on quality 

Yet, if I may speak up for my- 
self, I'll say my record wasn’t too 
bad, because I brought Chesley R 
Perry into Rotary. That was in 
1908. Ches was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, had had 
newspaper experience, was inter- 
ested in investments in Mexico, 
and worked in the Chicago Public 
Library. His tremendous vitality 
and organizing ability were poured 
into Rotary in 1910 when Paul 
Harris persuaded him to be Sec- 
retary of what was to become Ro- 
tary International. Ches slaved 
on that job till 1942—32 fruitful 
years. In My Road to Rotary, 
Paul says, “If I can in truth be 
called the architect, Ches can with 
equal truth be called the builder 
of Rotary International.” 

Back in 1909, Ches had a part 
in an event which, though unfor- 
tunate at the time, taught our 
young Club a lesson. Someone got 
the idea that we should have hot 


election rivalry, so the Club was 
divided arbitrarily into two 
groups—‘“Reds” and “Blues.” Ches 
headed up one ticket and “Red” 
Ramsey the other. “Red” won, 
but though Ches was a good sport 
about it we realized that hard 
feelings had developed among cer- 
tain members and that hot fights 
in Club elections didn’t promote 
the Club’s health 

But back again, to the early 
Paul would often give me 
a ring, and we’d meet in a wine- 
stube on Dearborn Street and talk 
by the hour about ways to get new 
members, about programs, and so 
on. Often he came to suburban 
Hinsdale, spending the week-end 
with Josephine and me. Some- 
times he became discouraged 
about Rotary, but usually wasn’t. 


days. 


Paut seemed the logical one to 
be first President, but he insisted 
that Silvester Schiele have the 
honor. Silvester was followed by 
A. L. White, but by 1907 Paul 
couldn't hold out longer against 
pressure and accepted the posi- 
tion, and again in 1908. But al- 
ready he had a bee in his bonnet 
that Rotary could become a na- 
tional—perhaps an international 
—organization. When he resigned 
the Presidency in October, 1908, 
he poured his enthusiasm into ex- 
tension. 

Our second Club was started in 
1908 in San Francisco while I was 
President of No. 1. Oakland fol- 
lowed soon, then Seattle, Los An- 
geles, and New York. An incident 
connected with starting in New 
York throws such light on Paul 
Harris’ zeal that perhaps I should 
mention it. 

Paul had persuaded Fred Tweed 
to get things going there and 
thought Fred should be paid his 
out-of-pocket expenses. Knowing 
the close race between our income 
and our expenses—dues were but 
$12 a year!—I insisted that the 
Club decide. In fact, I was a bit 
wary about taking on more exten- 
sion than we could chew, as this, 
the fifth plank in my Presidential 
platform, shows: 

“While I believe it would be ideal 
to have a Rotary Club in every large 
city and have a national organization 
with headquarters in Chicago, still I 
believe that we should go about this 
with caution. [Continued on page 45] 
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need 


@ Pasting Metal. longet 


rivet weld two pieces of 


you 
metal to- 
gether—just paste them with a new ad- 
will bond 
is now 


then heat This 


hem stronger than riveting It 


hesive and 


sed commercially for brake shoes, as- 


sembling gasoline tanks, et« 


radar 

used in Le 
on Deer Island 
Harbor. The world’s largest 
commercial antenna, it is 41 feet wide, 
uses 16-inch tubes. By offsetting the 

*n to eliminate the land masses, the 


t is that 


@ Radar Test. A . a 
installation intended 
Havre, France, was made 


new 


in Bostor 


of a 32-inch tube. 

@ Lignite As Fuel. Although in Italy 
several ways have been found to utilize 
lignite- fuel, the only 
States 
Mines 
development of a 
installation for the Alumi- 
Company of America at its new 
The two test or pilot plants 
the Bureau has built in Denver of 5-ton 
and 26-ton capacity are the basis for the 
design of a 575-ton plant for the Texas 
Light which will 
expanded to a battery of 


brown coal—fo1 


installations in the United are 
The 
active in the 


| t plants Bureau of has 
been 
commercial 
num 


Texas plant 


ower and Company 


eventually be 


) 
at Ueings to sone 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, -D. 


temperatures will produce rain, experi- 
ments lead one to believe that seeding 
the clouds with rock salt will keep it 
from raining. In this way the average 
of rain that falls in certain regions can 
be “held” in the clouds for regions that 
need it. 


@ Joint Seal. It is hard to seal joints 
where the substance is very difficult to 
hold—such as carbon tetrachloride, ben- 
zene, propane, etc. A new 
is reported to be extremely effective 


seal, however, 


@ Fluorescent Chalk. Chalk which fluo- 
resces in the rays of “black”—that is, 
ultraviolet—light is available in six dif- 
ferent The light 
available, and inexpensive 


colors. source is also 


@ Door Light. An illuminated doorbell 
push button utilizes the existing wiring 
and uses only about a penny’s worth of 
electricity a month. An _ illuminated 
door plate makes it easier for callers to 
locate the right house 


@ Motor Heater. A motor heater that fits 
in place of the oil stick and keeps the 
oil warm is now available. Attached to 
a 110-volt circuit, it may be left 


con- 


ness gauge to put in the flower pot 
turns pink when there is enough water 


and blue when the earth is too dry. 


B® Utility Bag. A wet-resistant shopping 
bag of nontransparent plastic is very 
durable, with the handles electronically 
welded in. Besides its usefulness for 
carrying parcels, it can serve as a diaper 
bag, beach or knitting bag, a hunting or 
fishing or lunch bag for men. It comes 
in a variety of finishes 


@ Home Solderer. lt looks like a 

“rod.” with a pistol grip, but it’s 

really a light, well-balanced home- 

workshop soldering gun. Just pull 

the trigger and in a second the solder 

is melted; release the trigger and the 

solder comes out. The grip keeps 

cool. 

: 

@ For Aches and Pains. A container that 
serves either as a hot-water bottle or as 
an ice bag is a new invention. The con 
tents are a chemical that will take heat 
from boiling water for five minutes or 
cold from being placed in the freezing 
compartment of the refrigerator and 
used just as a hot-water bottle or an ice 
bag. The plastic bag will not peel nor 
crack, and it is electronically sealed so 
it won't leak. The chemical stays hot 
or cold for half an hour and the bag 
has the flexibility of any hot-water bot 
tle or ice bag 


@ Baby Bumper. A plastic-padded baby 
bumper for high-chair or play-pen pads 


nected all night (or as much longer as is now available. It is flameproof, is 

desired) without but not affected by moisture, mildew, and 

2 or 3 cents to keep the motor oil hot most The play-pen bumper has 

12 hours turned-up sides to make the pen draft 
proof 


12 units 


costs 


danger It 


glasses foods. 


@ See through ‘em. Safety 
worn by welders or grinders become for 
even burned. 
which in- 
for it 
higher than untreated 
not wear off when 
It can be 


pitted and scratched 
\ treatment is 
creases protection against fire 
melts at 600 
and it will 
subjected to flying sparks. 


@ Plants Too Wet? Many housewives S Rit 


keep the earth of house plants too wet 
—and then, again, they may permit in 
them to become too dry. A new damp- 


available 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 


care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 


glass East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


applied to clear or tinted lenses. It 


is said to outlast seven untreated 


lenses. 


vind tunnel that 
1.000 to 


A new 


spe eds of 


@ Faster Wind. 
permits air 
miles an hour has been unveiled by the 
Navy. Another section is 
“slower only 750 to 
1,000 miles an hour. Spe il instruments 





United States 
capable of * speeds 


ve been installed 


@ Zipper Fixer. Ever have a zipper go 
wrong when you really needed it? A 
it which contains special slides, 


out-of order zip- 


pliers, 
and a lubricator repai! 


pers in a minute 


@ Aluminized Steel. By applying molten 
aluminum to sheet steel, a special metal 
is made having the surface qualities of 
strength of steel. It 
resists a combination of heat and corro- 
sion up to 900° Fahrenheit and will take 
drawing, form- 


aluminum and the 


a reasonable amount of 


ing, and spinning ‘ ‘ , 
I Overhead garage doors open or close at the push of a button with this electronically 


operated door-control unit. It's available in two types: remote control with button 
on dashboard and key control with fixed-position switch. Door automatically stops 
if obstructed while moving. Prewired unit plugs into any 110-volt AC outlet. 


@ Rain Unmaker. If seeding clouds with 


silver iodide or dry ice at below-freezing 
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teristic form of entertainment in the 

United States has been written brilliant- 

ly by Philip Graham in Showboats: The 

History of an American Institution 

From the Floating Theater of the ad 

mirable British-born Chapman family in 

the 1830s, to the old Goldenrod still dis 

pensing entertainment at her wharf in 

A backward glance at some colorful men ne tag nic cern hee ipendin. soyneses sr 
. . ade, the showboat has been a colorful 
in sports, theater, politics, and news gathering. apie srssr ewer rene Secepicnget 
) ie many highly individual people 
of the showboats warmly characterized 

by Mr. Graham is Captain Callie French, 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK who retired from the river in 1907. A 


country girl, at 16 she had married a 


r showboat proprietor—at a time when 
ey en a (Abel Green), with expert help from Joe showboat entertainment had become 


y lel s pre > T th. 
world around, have a lively and sound Laurie, Jr., presents a detailed history 8®nerally debased and depraved. Togeth 


interest in sports ; ¢ n will find of all phases of public entertainment in er, she and her husband—Mr. Graham 


good reading in a fat new the United States—vaudeville, theater, tells us—“removed the stigma from riv- 
Allison Danzig and Pete radio, and the rest for the past half er entertainment, and brought a new 


world of happiness to 


Greatest Sport Stories century The files of Variety have been 


Times—Classics of the best source, and the rightly famed thousands of over 
and inimitab flavor of Variety's style worked, underprivi- 

nade sports his is rich in this book, keyed by such chap- leged frontier people 
Representative of 


major sport ter titles as “Burly Is Hurly,” “Pix Biz 
ire presented Boff B.O.,” “Wall Street Lays an Egg,’ the multitude of good 
rated and de “Legit Bounces Back—Ditto Long hail stories and lively anec- 
dotes in Mr. Graham's 
t book is tha > 
sports writers entertainment world are deeply inter wane t of the Lloyd George 
duel by steam calliope 


appened ! The interweaving relationships of this 


Here is the esting. “If there is nothing new under 
between two rivé ( 0% > cal 
ca’s cup race, the sun, there is certainly nothing new in . » rival showboats (the cal 


Sullivan's vit show business,” the authors of Show Biz liope—pronounced on the river cal-liope 


= P ” . Was as é ar ; s é 
in 72 rounds tell us. “The ‘innovations’ of each era, in as as much a part of the showboat 


game between cluding our own, are invariably deriva as it was of the old-time circus): 

and my, in 1913, when tions from a past heritage. What we The calliope player on the Won 
der/and hurled the first insult with 
“What Are You Goin’ Do When 
the Rent Comes Round?” Those 

Before the first radio commer- on board the American under- 
cial ever plagued an ear, the eyes stood: their rival was implying 
tstretched arms of of 1905 audiences were outraged that they and their boat were dis- 
Rockne to a 35-to-13 by vaudeville curtains plastered cards, no longer able to make a 

what “veteran race with screaming ads. . Contem living They turned to Calliope 


quarterback Charley Do term ‘new’ is simply fresh mayunnaise 
f 145 pounds, as on old potato salad 
restless as a jump 


asses with accu 


greatest horse race porary entertainers who “intro- Red 

f in a decade.” Man duced” double-talk as clever com- “You ain't gona stand for that, 
War's victorv over John P. Grier in edy have only to consult a 1910 are you, Red, from that bunch of 
1920 } the tale of Babe Ruth's 


60th homer, in 1927, and of how Babe 


Variety to find an ad by Collins hams?” 
and Hawley which read We Calliope Red, aged 23, with face 
have never narrasparfed and weir and hair burnt to the same rich 
Didriksen “switched to her lucky pants comfed ... but we never bever bronze, was surcharged with pas- 
and promptly won five of the fliver. .. . Advertising in the sky sionate lovalty for the American 
first six holes” to become the first Amer- made its debut in 1908 A box and all things associated with her 
ican-born golfer ever to win the women’s kite was flown into the Broadway he called down to George Em- 
rown sky, carrying a dummy on a tra mich, the engineer: “Turn on full 
are nearly 200 of these stories peze and a banner advertising a steam, Chief We're gona play 
of sport classics in this big book. All of show. ... Olsen & Johnson gave calliope music till they’re black in 
audiences something “new” in the face!” 
Hellzapoppin’ when they intermin His reply to the Wonderland’s 
gled bald heads out front with insult was “Mornin’ Si,” which 
While n f the stories deal with choristers from the stage. So new means in calliope language that 


them are well written, all are marked 


by eyewitness vitality and excitement. 


events of the last ten or 20 years, of that it eclipsed the memory of the persons addressed are clumsy 
whic r 1 ve more or less in- burlesque’s “Sliding” Billy Wat clodhoppers, antiquated theatrical 
acct memories, there’s an ample of- son, who in 1908 originated the mistakes, fitted only to be tillers 
accounts of earlier decades idea of having the audience come of the soil 

wavs the same sort of book— onstage to waltz with his chorus n turn the Wonderland fired 
girls back .with the deliberately chosen 
indignity, “Goodbye, Little Girl 
Goodbye,” which freely translated 
meant, “Your usefulness being 
Variety its field and period, a work of social his passed, it is time for you to leave 


vyorld of entertainment 
Biz: From Crammed with facts but consistently 


een and Joe alive, Show Biz is a definitive record of 


show business tory of major and lasting value Calliope Red grinned contemp- 
present editor The definitive history of one charac- ously and replied with “Sit 
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Down, You’re Rocking the Boat.” 
His antagonist, in desperation, 
aved “I Don’t Like Your Fam- 

Red countered with “Sil- 

ver Threads Among the Gold,” a 

pointed reference to the age of the 

Wonderland. 

The calliope man on the Won 
lerland’s top deck lost his temper, 
screamed out, 
When I Get You Alone Tonight,” 
certainly intended as a threat 

Calliope Red acted instantly to 
win the day with “Get Out and Get 
Under.” Since under a 
meant death, since, ac- 
cording to Red’s conception, death 
mean eter- 

place, by 


and his whistles 


getting 


boat 


and 


for his enemy would 

unpleasant 

stroke he had said, 
Truly a difficult 

calliope 

W onder- 

her de- 


ty in an 
master 
Hell! 


message to send via 


one 


Go to 


The whistles on the 

became silent, 

fender slunk from the upper deck. 
> 


land and 


For 


sh news 


a century Reuters, the great Brit 
has recorded day by 

Now Reu 
written, in 
Today Reu- 
controlled, by 
serves—not only in the 
Australia, New Zea- 
created, 


agency, 


day the history of the world 


ters’ own has been 


Reuters, by Graham Storey 


history 


ters is owned, and solely 
newspapers it 
but in 
and India. It was 
and first won a position of world 
as the achievement of two 
Julius—later Baron—Reuter, and 
Herbert. Their story as told by 


British Isles, 
*land how- 
ever, 
prominence, 
men 


nis son 


Precursor of modern news-gathering 
methods, this “pigeon post” ran be- 
tween Aachen and Brussels in 1850— 
from Graham Storey’s book Reuters 
Julius Reu- 


Storey is full of drama 


early struggles, with pigeons as 


ws carriers; his on the 


ation of 


“scoop assas- 


President Lincoln; his use 
balloons to get news out of besieged 
Paris during the 


his fantastic 


Franco-Prussian War; 


“concession” from the Shah 


ot an 


The recent development of Reuters, 


vith its emphasis on freedom from gov 


ernmental controls and its truly interna 


tional character, is of profound 


impor- 
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world Mr. 
in the 


con 
Reuters 
find 
its coéperative 


tance to the 
cludes: “Much 
the founder would undoubtedly 
strange or alien 
ownership, its decision to make no prof 
its. But the being 
left alone, in a other 
attitude must 
integrity of news, 
from him only enthusiasm.’ 

The story of Reuters is closely re 
lated, in the era of the First World War 
to that of the great British Prime Min 
ister of those years His life is the sub 
ject of a biography which I find in every 
aspect truly admirable: Lioyd George. 
by Thomas Jones. The author, now 
president of the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, served for 
as Deputy Secretary of the British Cab 
inet and knew four Prime Ministers 
intimately, Lloyd George best of all 
Many of the humanly revealing 
items in his book are based on his own 
diary 

One of the tasks of the 
biographer of a major statesman is the 
necessary interweaving of contempo 
rary history with his story of a man’s 
life. At every step he must be sure 
that his reader is made able to under 
stand the reasons for and the bearing 
of the personal actions he narrates, in 
terms of contemporary affairs. In the 
case of Lloyd George it is clear that 
this task is peculiarly difficult. Dr. Jones 
has achieved in it a most exceptional 
degree of success. 

Yet the most remarkable, and to me 
the most admirable, quality of this biog 
raphy is its objectiveness, its unfailing 
devotion to candid revelation of the 
truth. It is clear that Dr. Jones likes 
and admires his subject. It is just as 
clear that his single purpose is the clos 
est possible approximation to a com- 
pletely fair and accurate record. The 
result is that his biography combines 
human warmth with scholarly integrity 

* * * 


Storey 


modern 
even 


insistence on 
realm where any 
inevitably endanger the 


would have evoked 


20 years 


most 


tremendous 


An attractive volume of pictures and 
brief text—which the young readers for 
whom it is primarily intended may have 
a hard time getting away from Dad un 
til he has read it through—is Nature’» 
Ways, by Roy Chapman Andrews, with 
illustrations in color by Andre Duren 
ceau and others, and many photographs 
It presents some hundreds of examples 
of “how Nature 
by camouflage, mimicry, speed, ete.—in 
teresting examples of special adapta 
tions and peculiar habits. 


. 7” ” 


takes care of its own”— 


Book s reviewed, publishers, and prices 

he Greatest Sport Stories from the Neu 
York Times, Allison Danzig and Peter Brand 
wein, editors (Barnes, $4.95).—Show Biz, 
Abel Green and Joe Laurie, Jr. (Holt, $5).— 
Showboats, Philip Graham (University of 
Texas Press, $3.75).—Reuters, Graham Stor- 
ey (Crown, $4).—Lloyd George, Thomas 
Jones (Howard University Press, $5).—Na- 
ture’s Ways, Roy Chapman Andrews (Crown, 


53.75). 


By JANE LOCKHART! 


Audience Suitability: M—Ma 
Y—Younger. Children 
*#—Of More Than vente’ Interest 


Callaway Went Thataway (MGM) 
Howard Keel, Fred MacMurray, 
Dorothy McGuire. Good-natured 
spoofing of television promotion 
star system in general in tale of 
efforts of advertising experts t 
come up with substitute cowboy 
“hero” to satisfy public-appear 
ance demand. M, Y,¢ 
~ rag of a Salesman (Colum 
bi. Mildred unnock, Fredric 

March Famous stage play that 

explored false aspirations of 

would-be go-getters who worship 
success transferred to screen re 
lentlessly, but with understanding 
and sympathy. Adult. thought 
provoking “ 


Decision before Dawn (201! 
Century-Fox). Based on novel 
Cali It Treason, film tells story of 
young German prisoner of war 
who volunteers to carry out dan 
gerous espionage mission for 
Allies, believing that salvation 
for Germany lies primarily in 
defeat of Nazism. Realistic treat 
ment, sympathetic study of rea 
sons for treason, use of German 
actors, make a suspense-fraught, 
convincing production M, 


Distant Drums (Warners). Mari 
Aldon, Gary Cooper. Adventures 
of small force of U. S. soldiers as 
they storm Seminole fort in Flor 
ida Indian war of mid-1800s 
struggle back through trackless 
swamps with enemy in hot pur 
suit. Often exciting, and photo 
graphed in actual locale of story. 
but too routine in characteriza 
tion to generate interest in_the 
people. M,Y 


* The Greatest Show on Earth 
(Paramount). Charlton Heston, 
Betty Hutton, James Stewart, 
Cornel Wilde. Brilliantly techni 
colored, broadly sketched, glam 
orous presentation of life within 
a big circus, sprinkled with ro 
mance, danger, human frailties, 
and virtues. Does right both by 
the circus and by the movie tra 
dition of Producer De ae “4 


The Highwayman (Allied Artists) 
Philip Friend, ‘a Hendrix 
Noyes poem me name is 
starting point “tor 1 incredibly in 
volved tale of derring-do and ro- 
mantic business in 18th Century 
England. M,Y 


xi See Yo in My Dreams 
(Warners). ‘Doris Day, Danny 
Thomas. Partly fictionized biog 
raphy of Gus Kahn, author of 
fantastic number of song hits in 
past half centu Played with 
effortless enthusiasm by likable 
stars; commendably free of glam 
our and elaborate production 
numbers, film stresses domestic 
life and dedication of its =e 

+ ¥.¢ 


Wepemte s (Paramount) 
Hope, Hedy. Lamarr. Hope 
as mimnid EN assigned to 
Tangier to impersonate rascal he 
resembles, filch secrets for U. S 
Intelligence Service. Wild take 
off on spy melodramas, with typ 
ical Hope wisecracks and pratfalls 
If you liked star’s previous ef 
forts, you'll like this one; it’s more 
of the same 
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Stepping smartly, a drum major leads his champion cadet band. 


\" HETHER it comes in cherry-blossom time, in Tor- 


rid Zone Summer, or in Arctic thaw—whether you call 
it Shonen Shojo Shukan, or Semana del Nijio, or some 
thing else, the Boys and Girls Week that began in 
Rotary 32 years ago flourishes now in many latitudes. 

It does in Johannesburg, South Africa, for example. 
There it goes by two names: Youth Week, in English, 
and Jeugweek, in Afrikaans. And it arrives with the 
first chill of Southern Hemisphere Autumn—in April! 


Just a year ago now I dropped in on this Golden City 
for a look at the celebration. It was especially fitting, 
I'd thought, that so youthful a metropolis should be 
staging a Youth Week—Johannesburg has grown to 
a million people from a little gold mining camp in 66 
years!—and I wanted to see for myself how it all 


worked out. 

Down to meet me was Leslie V. Hurd, Chairman of 
the Youth Week Committee and now President of the 
Rotary Club. As we motored toward Milner Park, he 
explained how Rotarians had joined with the city’s 
Youth Council to sponsor the first Week in 1949, how 
the project has been an annual community habit ever 
since, how every third celebration is extra large. 

When we arrived at the park, the young people were 
converging in full force. Not even the blustery weather 
could dampen their zest. There was music from four 
bands and a great skirl of bagpipes. After welcomes 
from civic leaders, an exhibition of folk dancing and 
Volkspele got started. A colorful program! Then, at 
midafternoon we gathered at the City Hall for a com- 
bined religious service. 

And so went the Week. Monday and Tuesday saw 
a drama festival—with plays in two languages. On 
Wednesday we watched future leaders take part in a 
Junior City Council, with pretty 17-year-old Rika van 
Jaarsveld presiding as Mayor. Thursday evening youth- 
ful musicians gave us a concert. Friday evening the 
young folk hammered out a fine discussion of family 
life on their Youth Anvil. Finally, on Saturday, the 
younger young ones had their rally, complete with three- 
legged races, tugs-of-war, and trophies. 

And what did the busy Week add up to? Well, for 
the young people it was a sort of welcome mat spread 
out on the threshold of a full, responsible future. It 
made them feel wanted, watched, and well-wished. Not 
all our children do. 

New York City Rotarians knew that back in 1920. 
That’s why in that year they started Boys Week—with 
a street parade of 50,000 lads down Fifth Avenue. Since 
then, as I’ve noted, the idea has marched around the 
globe and in the eight days from April 26 to May 3 
you'll find hundreds of communities marking Boys and 
Girls Week. Somewhere in the background, turning the 
wheels, will be an equal number of Rotary Clubs. 

—Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD Man 
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South Africa’s 
young Johannesburg 
keeps in step with 


a new generation. 


Showing their 
paces are these 
mounted mem 
bers of the local 
Junior Hunt Club. 


The pipe major heads his kilt-clad companions. 


a Guides lead off a contingent of Girl Guides. 


he ‘ ce s > 
, : x Des 
° 
TAPPE te GOEIE BURGERSKA: 
‘ 
Down the center of Johannesburg moves this Boy Scout float 
The sign, in Afrikaans, says “Steps to Good Citizenship.” 
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BY THE WAY 


ENGLISH HONOR was courageously 
praised by Epovarp Herriot during dan- 
of World War II occupa- 
smuggled out of 


gerous days 
tion in an article 
France and printed in the American 
He told admiringly Brit- 
business on the 
legal notes 
transactions 


enough,” 


Mercury. how 
ishers customarily did 
Continent—requiring no 
when sums involved in 
were large “Your 
they would say 
That comes to mind because the 
Littlefield (Tex., USA) Tumbleweed’s 
editor exposes an idea which “prob- 
ably sounds ‘screwball’ to many peo- 


word is 


ple.” It’s occasionally to close a busi- 
ness deal “bound only by our word 
and the word of the other party. 
“We have done this many times,” he 
goes on, “and have not had a deal fall 
through yet .. We geta thrill every 


time we close one of these deals because 
it helps us to believe what we want to 
that most people are honest and 


believe 


their word is as good as their bond.” 


REVEALING QUESTIONS! The next 
time conversation your Rotary 
table —or, 
party—you 


going by 


lags at 
luncheon 
say, at a 
can get it 
asking the person next 
you, as an amateul 
(who 
wouldn't respond to 
that bait!), what five 
would, if 


reveal a person's true self 


psychologist 


questions 

answered, best 

For a starter. propose this one: I} 

you had but one day to live, what 
would you do? 

Or this: If suddenly you lost every- 
thing you possess, u ould you try to 
start in your business or 
line? 

The choice of questions May open the 
to the real character of your 
much as do the an 


get a neu 
change to a neu 
door com 
panions almost as 


swers 


OLD CUSTOM DEPT. NO. 6. 
There’s good fishing off Auckland 
(New Zealand). and when a member 
makes an especially good catch of 
game fish, he knows he'll pay a 
Rotary fine—probably 3d per lb. 


ROTARIDICULE. Remember HEnry 
L. MENCKEN? Dr. S. M. Pruss, of Ilford 
(England), reminds me he 
that “the first Rotarian was the first man 
to call John the Baptist ‘Jack.’” In 
dubitably it was not intended as a com 
pliment but the “Terr’ble H. L.” 
wrote it before he learned about Rotary 
when he became a contributor to THE 


once wrote 


RoTARIAN and a very good friend indeed 
Another critic in the twitching 
twenties was Sinciainr Lewis. After 
perusing several numbers of THe Ro- 
TARIAN, “You 
have made me appreve of Rotary” 
and became a contributor too. 
Founper Paut P. Harris once 
turned a satiric shaft from G. K. 
TERTON, “whose references to Rotary,” 
PAUL understated, “have revealed no in- 
clination to flatter.” Paut CHES- 
TERTON’S phrase “this Rotarian age” as 
the title for a book published by Rotary 
International in 1935 


however, he wrote: 


neatly 
CHES- 


used 


& 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


When Uncle Sam’s 83d Congress con- 
vened last January 3, 34 of the 95 
male Senators Rotarians 
which is 36 percent. In the House, 
62 of the 427 male members were 
cogged-wheel men. Over-all percent- 
age was 18. 


were 


PERT PEDAGOGY. Underlying many 
an economic theory is the “from each 
according to his ability, to each accord 
ing to his need” doctrine It 
plausible to youth, so THoMas J. SHELLY 
high-school teacher in Yonkers (N. Y 
USA), has this way of demonstrating 
what it means 


sounds 


When a bright student makes, say. 
a 95 mark on a test and a classmate 
scores but 55, he laconically suggests 
the former give 20 points to the lat- 
ter so both will pass. 
The reaction is just 
pect it to be—and the 
for a fruitful discussion of 
plication of the idea 


what you'd ex 


way is opened 


broader ap 


AGONY & ORATORY. Years 
heard about a Rotarian in a small south 
ern Illinois town who never in his life 
had spoken in public till he got on his 
feet before his Rotary Club. Then the 
pent-up agony of days felled him. He 
fainted dead away. But he asked for an- 
other chance, did a good job, and in time 
became a very creditable speaker 


ago | 


Most of us don’t have it that tough. 
But if we worry about platform nerv- 
ousness, we worry about an asset, ac- 
cording to Proresson Wittiam G. 
Carceton, of the University of Flor- 
ida. He says all speakers “need a lit- 
tle uncertainty to be at their best” 
and that “if the speaker does not ex- 
perience stage fright—that last-min- 
ute electrical charge of anxiety and 
challenge— there is something wrong. 
It’s said that when Sir Ropert Peet 
long-time leader in the House of Com- 
mons, wanted to be especially effective, 
he would have a friend take his pulse 


and got to his feet when it was 
racing. 

All of which is very 
I, for one, am when I 
few remarks that modern male 


keep knees both insulated and covered! 


only 


But 
rise for a 


reassuring 
glad 


fashions 


SAFETY NOTE. Scrise Wacrer E. 
Sanssury, of The Silver Sail at West 
Palm Beach (Fla.. USA). observes, 
“You'll never lose your equilibrium 
by doing too many good turns.” 


ROTAROVERS. Back in 1910 a dozen 
ardent Rotarians from Chicago, Old No. 
1, organized Clubs in Minneapolis and 
QUOTE OF THE MONTH 

Brown 

T is not the critic 

who counts; not 
the man who points 
out how the strong 
man stumbled, or 
where the doer of 
a deed could have 
done better. 

The credit be- 
longs to the man 
who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives val- 
iantly; who errs and comes short 
again and again because there is 
no effort without error and short- 
coming; who does actually strive 
to do the deeds; who knows the 
great enthusiasm, the great devo- 
tions, spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best knows in 
the end the triumph of high 
achievement; and who at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who knew 
neither victory nor defeat. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 
(1858-1919) 


4{merican Statesman 


Roosevelt 


St. Paul. Minn., and paid their own trav- 
elling expenses thereby starting a 
custom. There's seldom a month when 
the Rotary Reporter department doesn't 
record a self-financed trip of Rotarians 
somewhere to promote cog-wheeled fel 
lowship 

Sixty Arizona Rotarians and wives 
foi example, recently motored more than 
1,000 miles to fraternize with Clubs in 
Mexico. An English Rotary group 
tripped over to Germany. A party 
of 20 Brazilians, led by Governor Her 
BERT DE ARRUDA PEREIRA and PDG ADAL 
BERTO BUENO NeETTO, flew 2,000 miles to 
Clubs deep in the interior. All of 
which—plus many more—make a tidy 
deposit in the Bank of International 
Goodwill. 


2 
THE ABSENTEE ANTHOLOGY grows 
To our lengthening list of tiptop terms 
tossed off by versatile verbalists to alert 
the absentees, add these: 
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RoTARIANS—The Heterogeneous 
(Cumberland, Md., USA) 
Rott—Roof Garden 


(Somerset, Pa., USA) 


ROVIN( 
Gazette 
HIATUSES ON THE 


Tabloids 
a 


Can you name the 
author of the proverb- 
story the four 
blind reporting 
observations on an el- 
ephant? 


member 


WHODUNIT? 


about 
men 
One, you re- 
said the ani- 
tree, 
anoth- 
something else: 


mal was like a 


another a rope, 

spear and another 

ind so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and lone 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceedingly stiff and 

Thoug} 


ind all 


each was partly i7 


were in the wron 
e 


ANOTHER—for you versleuths. This 
has been making the rounds of the Club 
publications: 

l hate those 
Who criticize 
ind minimize 

Vigorous guys 
Whose enterprise 
Has helped the 
Above the guys 

Who criticize 


Usually it’s credited to 


guys 


Anon. But 


who is he? 
o 

ONE OF THE GUYS who criticize is, 
nevertheless, one of my friends. 
Recently he telling school 
vears at the University of Michigan. 
Suddenly his face went grim 

“IT was on the squad,” he 
and scheduled to play at Indiana. 
Then without a word of explanation the 
list.” 


was about 


baseball 


said, 


coach dropped me from the 
The coach was a youngish fellow 
studying law on the side—name of 
Brancu Rickey, the same Brancu 
Rickey who several years ago brought 
desegregation into professional base- 
ball by adding Jackie Rosinson, a 
Negro, to the Brooklyn line-up. But 
to my bitter friend that was “just 
grandstanding.” and his judgment ad- 
mittedly was based on the incident 
at his alma mater 30 years and sev- 
eral grandchildren ago. 
though there ought to 
a statute of limitations on being mad. 


seems as 


BUCK PASSING? That's probably 
a fitting tithe—but I'm not sure—for 
this item in The Kemptarian of 
Kemptville (Ont., Canada) : 

“We. ..thank Jack MacRae, who 
so willingly and well took over for 
‘Evste’ while he was away deering.” 


It sounds like a French 
dessert, but Ronceverte (RON-ce-vert) 
is a town in West USA, and 
the latest entry in our prettiest-Rotary- 

and has to com- 
Puriadndiro, and Kan- 


PRETTIEST? 
Virginia, 


town-name contest 
pete with Iloilo, 
kakee 
Ronceverte is French for “green- 
brier.” I learn Norman B. 
Bake, editor of the West Virginia 


from 
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News, and was given by French ex- 
plorers to a river prior to 1750. The 
town took the name over intact, but 
the version preferred by later Eng- 
lish settlers is perpetuated in Green- 
brier Hotel, at near-by White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Not only do Roncevertians think the 
name beautiful, but visitors do too. Sev 
eral memorialized happy vacations here 
by naming children Ronceverte, Nor- 
MAN Writes. If your memory for popu- 
lar songs runs back half a century, you 
may recall Pretty Girl of Ronceverte. It 
was composed by a musician who just 
happened to pass through the town on 
a train, but was enraptured by the 
name's pertly mellifluous cadence. 


WAYWARD NCTES. 
like the ripples from a pebble flipped 
into a pond—but remember the French 
proverb: “Throw a pebble every day.” 
‘ I feel for the Chairman when the 
forgetful few don’t heed his 
“Hold your applause, please, till all our 
guests are introduced.” 

Wonder who first said: “Old bank- 
ers never die. They just lose inter- 
est.” ... or this: “Most people can't 
stand prosperity—but then most 
people don't have to.” .. . Thanks 
to the editor of the bulletin in 


Good deeds are 


request, 


Vegreville (Alta.. Canada) for pass- 

ing along the scientific fact that if 

you drink a glass of water every 
morning for 1.200 months, you'll be 

a centenarian. 

Pau. G. HorrMan, former ECA admin- 
istrator, told a San Francisco audience 
that a rural-reconstruction program 
started in China in 1945, costing one bil 
lion, would have prevented the Korean 
trouble—which has already nicked Un 
cle Sam for 25 to 30 billion. There's 
no word in Spanish or French or Greek 
or any other language for “baby sitter,” 
a polyglot friend says. 

The Convention in Mexico City is 
three months away and my 
knowledge of espafol is just enough 

to get me into trouble. How're you 

doing? (See Spanish Lesson No. 6 

on page 49.) 

“Best yet” is the program promised 
for the International Assembly at Lake 
Placid (N. Y., USA), the “school” for 
incoming District Governors to be held 
just prior to the Mexico City Conven- 
tion. ; 

“If I could place a Rotary Club in every 
town in the world, I could underwrite 
the peace of the world.” Know who said 
that? The late CaLvin Coo.ipcGr, 30th 
President of the USA and an honorary 
Rotarian in Washington, D. C. 

—THeE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


only 








have that fence put just where 
be and have the bill sent to me. 


favor. 


tip.’ 


your Rotary Club. 





There's a lot of Rotary outside of Rotary—and here are two typical ex- 
amples. The first is from JAMes C. SuHurorp, of Hickory (N. C., USA): 


M Y FATHER had just bought some land and was looking it over when a 

stranger came up. “You've got yourself a mighty fine tract,” he said, “but 

you've bought a lawsuit with it because that fence is 10 

feet or more on mine.” 
I was too young to know what a lawsuit was—but I real- 


ized there was trouble, until I heard Dad say: 
bought this land thinking I'd find some friendly neighbors— 
and I’m going to and you're going to help me. 
you 
I'll be happy and you'll be satisfied.” 

The fence was never moved and a potential enemy became a friend... . 
All this happened in 1893, 12 years before Rotary was started. 


The next is from Revusen G. THoreen, lawyer and Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Stillwater (Minn., USA): 


One of my favorite eating places is the Ryan Hotel Cafe in St. Paul, 
where the same Negro gentleman has waited on me for years, The other 
evening I took some friends there and he served me as usual. 

“Mr. Thoreen,” he said as he brought the check, “I would like to ask a 
I have been serving you for a long time and you have always re- 
warded me. Tonight I would like the privilege of waiting on you without a 


What could I say but, “Thank you very much, Jones!” 


What's your favorite story of the Rotary idea outside of Rotary? Send it 
along—and if it’s published here, a $5 check will be sent for an activity of 


“Weill, I 


Now you 


think it ought to 











Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Féte U.N. Workers Food to Europe 
guest s] cers from 


in Collingswood 5 
overseas corre- 
spondence with Rotary Clubs abroad 
these activities and others comprised 
the International Service program of 
swoop, N. J Rotary Club, 
but it decided to After con- 
settled 


homes 


the COoLLING 
do more 
sidering many possibilities, | it 
Rotarian 


Staff 


for entertaining in 
some 12 U. N 


over a week-end 


Secretariat workers 
The 
1 football game replete with 
and cheering. An 


two-day program 
began witl 


“hot dogs peanuts 


4 hospital visit by a “real Mountie’ 
thrills Peter Parkinson, whose broken 
leg kept him from attending the Orange- 
ville, Ont.,Canada, Rotary Club's father- 
son-daughter meeting. ifter talking 
with Rotarians’ children and local Boy 
Scouts about police work and the im- 
portance of honesty, the mounted of- 
ficer visited Peter and other patients 


informal dinner then brought guests 
and hosts togethe llowship and 
Sunday the hosts and visitors 


went to 


song. On 


were “on their own some 


church, others visited historic scenes, a 
The 
Iran, 
when 


few spent 


country 
guests wet n gium, India 
and the and 
they 


about the 


nited ‘ingdom 
left Col 


much 
their 


LINGSWoOoD t 
Ame 

homes 

‘ 
liter- 


illy stirred waves of 


Malartic Takes peech that 


a Plunge 


action was heard not 
MALARTIC, QuE., CANADA. It 
talk bv a schoolteacher on 
the need for a swimming pool. A Mal 
artic Rotarian checked into the matter, 
reported to his Club, and soon a Rotary 
swimming-pool project 
Today the community has 


long ago in 


was a local 


sponsored was 


under way 
a concrete pool 120 feet long and 35 feet 
wide Its 25,000 
changed three times daily by a modern 
pumping system. Adjoining the 


gallons of water are 


pool is 


38 


a bath house with dressing cubicles and 
showers. If all materials and labor had 
been purchased, the total would 
have reached an estimated $37,500. How- 
ever, the actual expenditure came to 
$8,000, inasmuch as the Club 
many donations of material and 
for its project. The town contributed 
$2,000 of the cost 


cost 


received 
labor 


Montreal Tops Some 60 years ago 


$375,000 Drive the University Set- 
tlement of MONTRiAL, 

QueE., CANADA, was organized and for 40 
years it carried on its educational, re« 
reational, and social program from the 
same headquarters building. In 1948, 
when the Settlement gave up its 
tion because of a street-widening proj- 
ect, the MontreaL Rotary Club inaugu 
rated a campaign to raise $375,000 for a 
new Settlement building. One team of 
canvasser's formed to contact 
Rotary companies and individuals, an 
other to contact with Rotary 
affiliations At erd, a total of 
275,000 had By mid 
1951 an additional had 
subscribed, plus an excess of $1,860, With 
funds site 
chased and plans made for erecting a 
two-story building, gymnasium, and ga 
rage. Through the coéperation of Club 
members in the building and architec 
tural fields, construction 
kept within the original estimate mace 


loca 


was non 
those 

1949's 
been reached 
$100,000 been 


available, a new was pur- 


costs were 


Kreid 


“Just right!” exclaim these Port 1 own 
send, Wash., Rotarians as they taste 
the frosting for one of the cakes auc- 
tioned to raise funds for the com- 
munity’s needy. In addition to cakes, 
Club members baked cookies and pies 
that brought over $100. At the right 
is Club President A. Clemens Grady. 


in 1948. While the building was going 
up, the Montreat Club was also improv- 
ing the Settlement’s Summer-camp fa 
cilities in the Mountains 
The $375,000 campaign was reported as 
the “largest single undertaking” of the 
MONTREAL Rotary Club 


Laurentian 


On a citrus-fruit farm 
about 30 miles out- 
SYDNEY, ALs- 
member of the NortH 


Pick Oranges, 
80,000 of Them' 


side of 
TRALIA, a former 


Sypney Rotary Club faced an emer- 
gency: his crop was ready to be picked 
and marketed, but a prevailing man- 
power shortage kept the oranges on the 
trees. The situation looked dark for the 
grower until his former fellow Rotari- 
ans heard of his plight. Acting speedily, 
they organized an orange-picking team 
made up of 13 Rotarians and their fami- 
lies who travelled to the farm with 
picnic lunches and set about the job of 
saving the crop. Before the day was 
they had picked 80,000 
and bagged them for market 


over some 


oranges 


Everybody in town 
knew about the 
rean clothing collec- 
tion being sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of LEECHBURG, PA. The Club saw to that 
First, it brought a representative from 
a national Korean relief organization to 
help organize the drive. Then followed 
talks at local and outlying schools urg- 
ing a “bundle day.” Next, other service 
clubs were asked to help, churches were 
enlisted, newspapers publicized the cam- 
paign, and taxicab 
alerted to house 


tions 


Korean Needy 
Less So Now 


Ko- 


even drivers 
make 


Barrels 


were 
calls for dona- 
placed on 
corners with signs proclaiming 
for Korea.” Then the clothes started to 
come in. When it was all over, there 
were some 14,000 pounds of clothing and 
ill-clothed chil- 


were street 


“Shoes 


(see cut) for the 
dren of Korea. 


shoes 


Back in 1925, two or- 
ganizations in HAINES 
City, Fia., had their 
Rotary Club and Boy 

Right from the start 
the Club sponsored the troop, and has 
continued to do so for the past quarter 
Recently when the 
ceived its 25th-anniversary charter from 
Scouting officials, the presentation was 
made at a Rotary Club meeting. In ac- 
cepting the charter for the Scouts, the 
Club President assured the boys of the 
Club's continued sponsorship 


Haines City Leads 
Scouts 25 Years 


beginning: the 
Seout Troop 153 


century troop re- 


four 
predomi- 

nantly agricultural 
island in the Caribbean Sea, Puerto 
Rico has inaugurated since World War 
Il a program to further industrial de- 
velopment. Recently the Rotary Club 


For over 
turies a 


industry Gets a cen- 


Boost in Fajardo 


Korea-bound are these bags of clothing 
and shoes collected in Leechburg, Pa., 
under Rotary Club sponsorship. A city- 
wide drive (see item) produced 14,000 
pounds of clothes for Korean needy. 
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Photo: New Zealand Herald 


When the Rotary Club of Onehunga, 
Vew Zealand, entertained its ladies, it 
also welcomed home Rotarian W. J. 
Jordan, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand in London, England, for 14 
years. A fun-filled moment came when 
he was fined, and the Assistant Sergeant 
at Arms held out Club’s fine hopper. 


f Fasarpo gave this trend toward man- 
ifacturing a boost when it aided a 
( lage-products company to open a 
actory there. Led by the Club’s Com- 


nittee of Industrial Development, some 


2,000 shares of preferred capital stock 
! the rope-fabricating concern were 
se to residents of the community. A 
heck covering the sale of the shares 


then presented to the company’s 


president 


Formula for Funds: Fund raising by Ro- 
Work Work tary Clubs requires, 
among other things, 

ge portions of hard work. In MEDINA, 
Onto, the Rotary Club sponsors an an- 
nual “white elephant” sale—an auction 
ionated items not needed by the do 
nors, but usable in the hands of others. 
First, donations ranging from antiques 
to needlework are collected and then 
issembled at the auction site. As the all- 
bidding .goes on, Club members’ 
adies sell refreshments to the bidders. 
With the auction over, a street dance 
follows. Each year the proceeds total 


between $500 and $1,000 for the MEDINA 


Club's community activities 


Similar plans and arrangements were 
iplicated in Aurora, IND., when the 
Rotary Club held an auction to help pur- 


ada, 
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This is “Happycraft House” in Wallaceburg, Ont., Can- 
Built for $15,000 by the local Rotary Club, it 
is for handicapped children and houses equipment for 
working with wood, leather, and other materials. It 
is also a meeting place for 38 Happycrajters. Wallace- 
burg Rotarians (above) arrive for the opening cere- 
monies. At left, Lloyd C. Megee, Governor of District 
222, greets Ila Carroll, Happycraft Club President, 
while Club Member A. P. 
Mathany, Club President, also extend their best wishes. 





chase uniforms for the local high-school 
band. Work started at 8:30 A.M. as 
trucks brought more than 600 donated 


articles to the auction area. Over 1,000 
people took part in the bidding, and 
when the last item had been sold, the 
band-uniform fund was increased by 
$1,100 

For a new bleacher section on the 


local high-school athletic field, the Ro- 
tary Club of CHARLESTOWN, N. H., pro- 
duced a musical show whose cast in- 
cluded several Rotarians. All the plan- 
ning and rehearsals paid big dividends, 
however, in fun for the audiences at 
two evening performances and $325 for 
the bleachers. 


A popular couple 


Magic, No—but 
travelling in Canada 


It Turned Trick 


and the United 
States not long ago was Britain's Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 


burgh—and everyone was eager to see 
them. When they WINNIPEG, 
MAN., CANADA, a parade was arranged so 
that they might be viewed by all. But 
that arrangement was of little cheer to 
80 patients in a local tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. They wanted to see the royal 
couple, but had no way of getting to the 
parade. The Winnirec Rotary Club 
heard of their plight and acted quickly. 
Came parade time and along the line of 
march were two parked at a 
vantage point with the 80 patients. The 
busses had been hired by the Club. 


reached 


busses 


It's ‘King Apple’ In a section of the 
in Wenatchee U.S. where the apple 

reigns as “king,” it 
was only fitting that the Rotary Club of 
WENATCHEE, WASH., should spotlight its 
prize fruit during a recent week devoted 
to the apple. Festivities began at a 
luncheon that featured apple juice, ap- 
ple pie, apple sauce, and an apple-pie- 
eating contest (see cut). Then fol- 
lowed a Rotary-sponsored apple-pie- 
baking contest for high-school girls 
staged in a large display window open 


to public view. The winner and second- 
place pie baker then made a trip to the 





















Brander (center) and Roy 






State Capitol where they met Washing- 
ton’s Governor, presented him with a 
pie, and recipes. Later the 
girls appeared on a television show and 
told some secrets about their pie-baking 
technique. An added dividend from 
WENATCHEE’s apple program was that it 
formed new ties between its rural and 
urban population 


swapped 


During the recent 
holiday season with 


Sell Seals to 
Fight ‘T. B.’ 


its long gift lists, 
trees to trim, and friends to see, Ro- 
tarians of Revevstoxke, B. C., CANapba, 


took time for a worthy cause. With their 
Club assigned a $1,500 quota in the local 
Christmas-seal campaign to fight tuber- 
culosis, they launched the drive at Rev- 
ELSTOKE’s city hall, sold the first block of 





In W enatchee, W ash., called the “Apple 
Capital of the W orld,” the Rotary Club 
opened National Apple Week with a 
pie-eating contest at a Club meeting. 
Here three of the eight pie-eaters go at 
it—without forks or spoons, For other 
high lights of the week, see item. 


seals to the Mayor. When the results 
were tallied, the Club had met its quota 
1 
—and then some. 
Students Add a Proving that contacts 
Global Flevor with other countries 
do not depend upon 


nearness to international borders, the 
Rotary Clubs of Canton, N. Y., and 
LEWIsBURG, Pa., recently brought to Club 
meetings representatives from more 
than a score of nations. The CanrTon 
Club entertained two students from St. 
Lawrence University: one from Paris, 
FRANCE, the other from Tokyo, JAPAN. 
Both spoke about their homelands fol- 
lowing their presentation to Club mem- 
bers by the president of the University. 

Twenty-two countries were repre- 
sented at the Lewisspurc Club's meeting 
attended by 60 overseas students. In the 
United States for one year, the students 
were studying under the auspices of the 
U. S. Army, the U. S. Department of 
State, and the Rockefeller Foundation 


When the shout of 
“Play ball!” filled 
the air not long ago, 
many youthful players went into action 
under Rotary sponsorship. In RutTHer- 
rorD, N. J., the Rotary Club sponsored 
a “Little League” team that won the 
local championship. The boys were 


Roundup of 
Baseball News 


coached by a Rotarian, and during the 
baseball 


season were treated to two 
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For cleaning, without charge, some 500 
pounds of clothing for Korea collected 
by the Rotary Club of Red Lion, Pa., 
Dry Cleaner Leroy Hanna, a Rotarian, 
is thanked by an official of the Ameri- 
can Relief for Korea and the chair- 
man of the sponsoring women’s club. 


major New York’s Yan 
kee Stadium In NEEDHAM, MASS., a 
‘Little Le comprised of four local 
teams was also sponsored by the Rotary 


league games at 
ague” 


Club 

To reward the winning team in a local 
the Club of 
OHIO, 


Rotary 
CLEVELAND, 
arrangements for the players to 
professional Cleveland Indians 
The 
bench 


league 
GREATER 


recreation 
HEIGHTS OF 
made 
visit the 
taken to 
with 
man- 


baseball team boys were 


the 
the 


had chats 
the field 
nines” in a 12- 


players’ and 


general manager and 


ager One of the 


INTRODUCING 


\ DENTIST in Morris, Hl., Director 
F’, WAYNE is a member of the 
ecutive council of the Illinois State 


C,RAHAM 


Dental ind a past president of 
the Will-Grundy Dental He 
Hammond was 
the 


Surgery 


society 
Society 


Iil., and 


College 


born in 


graduated from Chicago 
of Dental 
activity 


Though in professional as 


full, 
places civic re- 
listing 
educa- 


his schedule 
stil 
on 
the 


sociations keeps 
DirecTOR GRAHAM 
ponsibilities high its 
member of board of 


Morris 


is a past president of 


is a 
tion in and 
the local Chamber of 
Commerce During 
World War II he 
served three and 


one-half years as an 


officer in the [ S 
Army Dental Corps, 
22 months of whicl 


ait” 


Graham 


rWO OF THE 


He 


team league in CoLumMBiaA, Pa., was 
backed by the Rotary Club and 
coached by two Club members. The Ro 
tary “midget” team finished third in the 


two of its 


local 


were 
end 
the 


to a 


and 
chosen on 


league, players 
the all-star team. At the 
Rotary Club took 


challenged 


of the season the 
boys on a them 
game, and 

Baseball 
ship in 
where Rotarians 
field themselves. In a 
comprised of several service-club teams 
the Rotary team emerged victorious fo 
the second season To 
help its “Little League” 
baseball organization meet expenses, the 
Rotary Club of CALIF., pre- 
sented it with a $155 check, a donation 
collected the 


picnic 
lost 22 to 21 

furnished fun 
BAY-NorRTH BEND, 
took to the 
softball 


fellow 
OREG., 


and 
Coos 
playing 


league 


consecutive 
community's 


GLENDALE, 


on basis of $1 a member 
the old 


about 


Four Little Lambs Contrary to 


Find Their Way 


college 


the poor little lambs 


song 


baa! baa!) are 


lambs that “came 


who lost their (baa! 
the four purebred 
back” to the Rotary Club of Sr. Perer 
MINN., not long ago. It was all a part of 
the Club’s lamb project begun four years 
ago when four purebred Shropshire ewe 


way 


lambs were purchased and presented t 
county 4-H Club members under 
condition: the Club 
lamb offspring in 
years passed, but little lamb 
found its to the Rotary Club. Last 
Summer, however, Nature joined forces 


one 
was to one 


return 


receive 
ewe Four 
not one 


Way 


our 


RECTORS 


14 MEN OF THE ‘RI BOARD, 


overseas He is a 
the 


were pa 
American Legion 

Above all these in 
come two others 


Richard, 


spent 
commander of 
Post in Morris 
terests, however 
named Linda, aged 14, and 
aged 9. 

DIRECTOR 
the Rotary 
Past President of 
served Rotary 
trict 
member. 
a Director, he is also a member of the 
Executive Committee, the Districting 
Committee, and the Nominating Com 
mittee for President of Rotary Inter- 
national in 1952-53 


GRAHAM is a member of 
Club of Morris 
that Club. He has 
International as Dis 
Committee 


and is a 


Governor and as a 


In addition to his duties as 


Ls QUEBEC, Que., Canada, Director 
ARTHUR LaAGUEUX, Immediate’ Past 
President of Rotary International, is 
President of Lagueux and DesRoch 
ers, an investment corporation, He is 


@ 
N 


Supporting the U.S.A. blood-donation 
drive are these Ensley, Ala., Rotarians 
who visited their regional blood center 
in Birmingham, Ala., to join the ranks 
of blood donors. It is a nation-wide 
program backed by many Clubs with 
actual donations and local sponsorship. 


with the plan, and four ewe lambs were 
produced and given to the St. PEerTer 
Club, which, in turn, presented them to 
other 4-H-ers. The original lambs have 
multiplied to 14 in four years 
the jargon of 
business, to 


De Soto Show In 
Lays No Egg show 


“lay an 
course, to be something less than suc- 
cessful. With 100 chickens on dis- 
play, the food show recently sponsored 
by the De Soro, Mo., Rotary Club could 
have produced many eggs—the barn- 


egg” is, of 


some 


also president of the 


La Sarre Power Com- 


La 


and a 


pany in Sarre, 
Que., 


of several 


director 
other 
porations He 
born in Tring 
Que 


tended St 


cor- 
was 
Junc- 
and 
Anne 
College 
near Quebec, and St 
in New York City 

A sportsman, Director LAGUEUX is 
badminton 


tion, 
Lagueux 
la Pocatiere 


Anne's Academy 


at home on 
courts and holds championship tro 
phies for his play. Yachting is his 
favorite sport, however, and aboard 
his he and his family find 
much pleasure. His family includes 
two married daughters and a son 

During his year as Rotary’s Presi- 
dent, he travelled many thousands of 
miles to visit Rotary Clubs, and re- 
ceived national and an 
honorary degree from Colby College 

He is a member and Past President 
of the Quebec Rotary Club, and has 
previously served Rotary as Director, 
District Governor, and Committee 
Chairman and member. In addition 
to his Directorship, he is a Rotary 
Foundation Trustee and a member of 
the Committee to Examine Interna 
tional Student Projects Financed by 
Rotary Clubs or Districts. 


squash or 


Saboo 


decorations 
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d—but it didn’t come close to 
e show-business type. During 
hundreds of vis- 
viewed the cooking schools, a 
ken contest, an amateur-talent show, 
contest for fiddle players. The 
ckens came from the pens of 50 
who earlier had participated in 
ib’s chick project and had agreed 

rn the two best chicks out of the 
given te each of them. Six 
were awarded to the chick own- 
ind in the “fiddle” contest every 


ree-day program 


tant received an award More 
80 prizes were given during the 
day show, which featured several 


booths operated by ‘ocal food 
me-appliance store 


In Community Serv 
ice many Rotary 
Clubs of India are 
finding varied opportunities to express 
the principle of helpfulness to others 
For example, in Gopura, [Nnv1a, the Ro- 
iry Club sponsors an agency for pro 
ng free legal aid in deserving cases 
awyer members of the Club contribute 
eir services through it To help 
heck venereal disease in its commu 
ty, the Rotary Club of ALLAHABAD 
ponsored a series of blood tests among 
ocal university students. Medical relief 
was also provided in areas where 
1 care is difficult to obtain, and cash 
lonations were made to several hos- 
and institutes 
DHANBAD, INDIA, the Rotary Club 
buted 300 rupees to an orphanage, 
and 150 rupees each to a hospital and a 
leprosy-relief institution. The DHANBAD 
Club is also awarding trophies and 
other prizes to students for outstanding 
work in such fields as debating, music, 
sports, and health 


News Bits 
from India 


Rotary World Rotary has entered 
Gains 18 Clubs 18 more communi- 

ties, one of which 
formerly had a Rotary Club. Welcome 
to them all! They are (with their spon- 
sors in parentheses): Kawagoe (Tokyo), 
Japan; Banstead, England; Trier 
(Aachen), Germany; Queanbeyan (Can- 
b Australia; Neumiinster (Kiel), 
Germany: Shiogama (Sendai), Japan; 
Naracoorte (Mount Gambier), Australia; 
Pusal Korea K6éping 
Vasteras), Sweden; Stockholm 6stra 
Neinital (Rani- 
khet), India; Sortland (Hadsel), Nor- 
vay; Oak Park (Ferndale), Mich.; Nor- 
walk (Whittier), Calif.; West Hartford 
(Hartford), Conn.; Adamantina (Lu- 
célia), Brazil; Chacao (Los Teques), 
Venezuela; Jipijapa (Manta), Ecuador. 


(readmitted); 


(Stockholm), Sweden 


Here's How to Is your Club plan 
Collect £2,000 ning fund-raising 
campaign for a cause 

leems worthy? Then perhaps you 
find a few “tips” in this story of 

the Rotary Club of BANKstTown, 

RALIA, raised more than £2,000 for 

he New South Wales Society for Crip- 
1 Children. To reach as many as pos- 

in its community of 80,000, the 
enlisted the help of the local Boy 
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Scouts, Red Cross, and several ladies 
auxiliaries. In this way it was able to 
canvass the town with 184 collectors, 
covering such strategic places as rail 
way stations and business areas. The 
drive ended with a “Button Day” and a 
final figure of £2,017 for the crippled 
children society fund 


When THE ScRATCH 
PAD MAN reported the 
profitable auction 
eering activities of the Rotary Club of 
Dovuc as, Ariz., in THE RoTARIAN for Sep 
tember, 1951 (page 44), he caught the 
attention of a Rotarian in another Doue- 
Las—that of DouGtas, ISLE OF Man. The 
Manxman was Tom Radcliffe, a Past 
President of the Club on the Isle of Man 
He expressed praise for the Arizona 
Club’s unique radio auction that raised 
more than $1,000 for crippled children 
and provided further comment on an 
activity noted earlier in this depart 
ment: the sending of some 2,100 Manx 
woolen blankets by his Club to flood 
victims in Winnipec. MAN., CANADA 


Douglas Pats 
Douglas’ Back 


Ferguson to Throw When the lights go 
Light on Play up—as they even- 

tually will —on the 
athletic field ot the Fercuson, Mo., High 
School, it will mark another “bright 
spot” in the Community Service pro 
gram of the local Rotary Club. Right 
now, the lighting equipment awaits a 
time in the U. S. economy when the ma- 
terial is not so difficult to obtain. How- 
ever, the Rotary Club has raised $11,000 
and earmarked whatever part of that 
sum is necessary to buy and install a 
lighting system. Three annual county 
fairs sponsored by the FrErcuson Club 
produced the money, and also provided 
much fun for some 30,000 people who 
attended. 


60 Flags Wiil Under way in the Ro 
Set This Scene tary Club of Sout 

GATE. CALIF., is a 
project that will eventually add interna 
tional flavor and a colorful touch to the 
Club’s meeting place. It’s a plan that 
calls for each member to present to the 
Club the flag of a nation belonging to 
the United Nations. The member who 
presented .the flag of Bolivia did so on 
behalf of @ Bolivian nurse studying at a 
Sourn Gate [Continued on page 60] 


Bedecked with leis are these 
Calijornia Rotarians of Dis 
trict 158 and their ladies 
upon arriving in Honolulu 
Hawaii, for an intercity meet- 
ing. They were entertained 
by the Honolulu and West 
Honolulu Rotary Clubs. In 
the flying party were five 
Past District Governors 


—_ 
ot Murtins Ferry /umes-Leader 


A better-health program strides for- 
ward in Martins Ferry, Ohio, as Rotari- 
ans get a chest X-ray drive under way. 
First in line is Harold V. Tom, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, Governor of District 
232. Next are J. L. McFarland, Club 
President, and Rotarian Wilbur Keller. 


W hen “Soap Box Derby” time comes to 
Powell and Cody, Wyo., the youthful 
speedsters have their own race track 
for the event. Built by the Powell 
and Cody Rotary Clubs, the asphalt 
speedway has three starting ramps. It's 
an annual Rotary-sponsored event 
which last year drew 49 speed demons. 


Many Muncie, ind., Rotarians felt right 
at home when their Club met at the 
local airport. Thirty of them can handle 
a plane in the air, and 18 operate their 
own planes for business and pleasure. 


. 
ROTARY DISTRICT 158 
ALOHA WEEK TOUR 


Photo: United Air Lines 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Rotarians Honored. The presidents 
of both Houses of Parliament of 

Switzerland — the 
State and 
the National Council 
respectively, 


Council of 


are 
BrIx10 
no, a 


joss!, of Luga 
Past District 
Governor, and Karli 
RENOLD, of Aarau 
REAR ADMIRAL Har- 
otp C. TrRAIn (Re- 
Annapolis, 
d., has been elected 
Commander-in-Chief of the Military 
Order of the World Wars ROBERT 
Situ, of Houston, Tex., has been 
the Mexican Order of the 
Eagle for acts of friendship de 
signed to cement relations 
the U.S.A Mexico 
Scuaerer, of Brooklyn, N. Y 
the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 
has named of the Rem- 
ington Medal, presented annually by 
the York Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association to 
the individual who accomplished the 
for U. S. pharmacy in the vear 
Fall River, 
the Boy 
award- 
and unself 
ish” work BROWNING, of 
Dover, Ohio, Governor of Rotary’s 
District 229, has named honor- 
vice-president of the Ohio For- 


Train tired), of 


awarded 
Aztec 
between 
HucH H. 
, dean of 


and 


been winnel 


New branch of the 


most 

REUBEN T 
Mass., has 
Scout 


SMALL, of 
lately received 
Citation and 
‘devoted, tireless, 
BrYce C 


statuette 


ed for 


been 
ary 

estry Association 

During his term as 
President of International in 
1949-50, Percy Hopcson, of Pawtucket, 
R. 1., visited 79 countries. One of 
them was the Republic of The Philip- 
pines. In that land is Silliman Uni 


versity, which wanted to honor Ro- 
with a 


Around Again. 


Rotary 


doctorate of 
could not 
the University 
told him that it would hold the honor 
until he could return. Last year Past 
PRESIDENT and his wife, 


TARIAN HODGSON 


humanities Because he 


arrange to be present 


HopGson 


On their recent world tour, Percy 
and Edith Hodgson visit with the 
Mayor of Bombay, India, at a tea, 
and (right) enjoy the fellowship of 
Tokyo Rotarians and their wives. 


EpitH, did return—along with their 
niece Miss NANCY ANN SMITH, Though 
the round-the-world trip per- 
sonally arranged pleasure tour, PERCY 
and EpirH Hopcson lost no chances to 
serve Rotary with a visit or a speech 
Silliman University 
gree—and 
Japan to India and beyond got to re- 
new his friendship with them. 


was a 


conferred the de- 


many a Rotarian from 


FLoyp H 
written 


IoBst, 
Uncle 


, a book of conversa 


Rotarian Authors. 
of Emmaus, Pa., 
Hiram Says 
tional essays with day-to-day observa- 
tions and wisdon 


has 


(Exposition Press, 
New York, N. Y., $3) Dr. NICH- 
OLAS NYARADI, Of Peoria, I1l., has writ- 
ten a new work entitled My Ringside 
Seat in Moscow (Thomas Y 
Co., New York, N. Y.) 


Crowell 


BRUNNIER, 
engineer of 


con 
San 


Nominated. H. J 
sulting structural 
Francisco, Calif., is the choice of the 
Nominating Committee for President 
of Rotary 1952-53 
The Committee announced its 
nation at 
cago 

ROTARIAN BRUNNIER became a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of San Fran- 
cisco in 1908 and is a Past President 
of that Club 
tary International as 


International for 
nomi 


its January meeting in Chi- 


He has also served Ro 


Vice- 


Second 


Celebrating their 60th year of mar- 
riage are Rotarian H. K. Caskey 


and his wife, of Asheville, N. C. 
President, District Governor, 
Committeeman. Twice he 
Chairman of the Host Club Executive 
Committee: for the Annual Conven- 
tion of Rotary International in 1915 
and 1938 

A graduate of lowa State College, 
he began private practice as a con 


and 


has been 


J. Brunnier, of San Francisco, 
Calij.. has been nominated for 
President of Rotary International 
for the year 1952-53 (also see item). 
sulting structural engineer in 1908 
At the inception of the 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
ect, he five members of 
the consulting engineers’ 
lected from the United States at large 

His community and vocational serv- 
ices have included the presidency of 
the American Automobile 
tion and the California Board of Reg- 
Civil Engineers, 
committee memberships in the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of 
the Chamber of 
Commerce 

In 1950 he was named “The West's 
by the Build- 
ing Industry Conference Board 


famed San 
proj- 
was one of 


board se- 


Associa- 


istration for and 
Commerce 


and San Francisco 


Outstanding Engineer” 


Silver. When members of 
the Rotary Club of 
Littleton, N. H., cele 
their 25th an- 
recently, 


Twice 


brated 
niversary 
they wondered _ if 
any other Rotarian 
could match the rec- 
ord of one of their 
fellows, WALTER N. 
HEALD He main- 
tained perfect at- 
tendance 5 


Heald 
for 25 
years in Rotary—all in his own Club. 


Very Bon Voyage. Though no ven- 
triloquist, RoTarian Davin E. Hoss, of 
Salem, Oreg., recently left for Europe 
with many voices in his luggage. The 
recordings from neigh- 
. S. armed 


weeks Ro- 


voices were 
bors with relatives in the U 
Europe. For 
TARIAN Hoss, with the help of his fel- 
lows in the Salem Rotary Club, had 
been recording these personal mes- 
His plan was to play the rec- 
ords for each serviceman, then record 
an answer to take back to Oregon. He 
was also planning visits to more than 
totary Clubs 


forces in 


sages. 


a dozen European 
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New Light on the Brain’s 
Dark Mystery 


[Continued from page 27] 


States alone) keel over each year from 
strokes. Blood clots on the brain cause 


vessels and 
Death may 


them. So do burst blood 
constricted brain arteries 

yme quickly, in hours or minutes. Or 
the victim may live for years, crippled 

body and mind 

Medical men had pretty much written 
off apoplexy as an incurable disease. 
‘hey believed that vital brain centers, 
clot, were de- 
stroyed once and for all. But a French 
Rene that 
any brain cells survive after a stroke. 


Further, that the stroke itself causes 


starved for oxygen by the 


Leriche, reasoned 


doctor 


sort of nerve cramp that cuts the blood 

pply to healthy parts of the brain. He 
set about finding a way to relieve this 
nerve cramp. 
Neurosurgery—actual cutting of 
nerves—was an obvious approach. But 
Leriche found a less drastic method. He 
ocated a tiny, star-shaped junction of 
neck 
rves supplied the brain arteries. He 
ected a local anesthetic into this “gan- 


ves in the patient's These 


glion” with dramatic results. A speech- 
ess, paralyzed patient talked and moved 
thin an hour. Persons bedridden for 
s walked again. Stroke victims faced 
imminent death were discharged 
m the hospital “fully recovered.” 
The Leriche “stellate-ganglion injec- 
treatment has brought “significant 
’ to nearly 60 percent of the cases 
Neurologists at the Uni- 


sities of Georgia and California, at 


i to date 


cago’s St. Luke's Hospital, and else- 
re hail it as the medical man’s first 
ance to do something for stroke vic- 
ms other than recommend vitamins, 
nassage, rest, and crutches ... or fill 
a death certificate 

Blood clots caused by injury during 

th can damage the brains of newborn 
nfants. They may also occur when tiny 
heads are bumped against walls or cribs. 
Soon the clot hardens and _ presses 
against the rapidly growing brain. Re- 
feeble-minded 


ild—plus the ever-present dangers of a 


the tragedy of a 
oke, epileptic convulsions, and paral- 


lwo Boston brain surgeons, Drs. F. D. 
graham and Donald D. Matson, have 
developed a simple surgical technique 
They drill 


nall holes through the skull, insert a 


correct this condition 
thin, hollow needle, and suck out the 
quid clot 
harden The 


before it has a chance to 
point is: the operation 
ust be performed almost immediately. 
The Boston doctors have treated more 
than 150 babies, 70 percent of whom de- 
veloped normally—in the rest, the op- 
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“Sure, I'd like to invest. Who wouldn't? But ’'m no 
millionaire. I do manage to save a little, sure. Maybe 
$40 or $50 a month over and above what I need for living 
expenses, insurance, and emergencies. But the most 

I could spare right now is $500—and what good is that? 
You can’t get rich on a couple of shares of stock, 

so I guess I'll just have to wait . . .” 


And that’s how it goes with thousands of people each year who 
could start on a sound investment program — but don’t. And 
that’s too bad. 


Why? Well, for one thing, $500 buys a lot more than you prob- 
ably think. You see, stock values don’t always depend on price. 
A stock selling at $40 a share, for instance, can easily be as good a 
buy as one selling at $80—often a better buy. 

As a matter of fact, $40 a share is just about the average price 
of all the 1,054 common stocks traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. So on the basis of that average, your $500 would buy 
at least 12 shares of stock, and you'd be entitled to whatever 
dividend was paid on those shares. 

How much would that be? That’s hard to say. We could point 
out that last year 9 out of 10 of those stocks paid dividends that 
averaged over 6%, but that’s no guarantee for next year or the 
year after that. The same thing is true of stock prices. They can 
go up or they can go down in any given year. 

But investing is a long-term business, and on that basis it’s 
good business for any man with extra dollars — a good business 
to begin at any time. 


Why? Well look around you. Look how American business has 
grown in 10 years, 20 years, 50 years. That’s why investors — the 
stockholders who own American business—have prospered. 

Yes, we think investing is always good business. But it’s better 
business for the investor who selects stocks or bonds carefully—on 
the basis of facts and information, not rumor or tips. 

And that’s where we may be of help to you. Tell us about your 
situation, and we'll tell you, without any obligation, what we 
think makes the best kind of an investment program for you, 
whether you already own securities or not. Just write — in con- 
fidence, of course, to... 


Department MG-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





ive this book 
the “pink slip” 


Nobody will be sorry to see it 
go—and your bookkeeping 
department will be downright 
happy. No more needless his- 
torical bookkeeping for them 
—no useless, time-consuming 
ledger postings. 

What's to take its place? 
Todd Blue Streak Voucher 
checks. W ith Todd Blue Streak 
Vouchers there’s no need to 
write separate check stubs, 
check registers or receipts. No 
need to address envelopes, 
either. Cash book and purchase 
journal postings can be reduced 
to one a day, even if you write 
hundreds of checks daily. And 
you still have positive control. 
You also have maximum pro- 
tection because Blue Streak 
Voucher checks are printed on 
Protod-Greenbac paper that 
defies alteration and counter- 
feiting. Insurance guarantees 
this protection! 

Get all the facts about 
Blue Streak Vouchers and what 
they can do for your business. 
Mail the coupon below for 
details. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. R Rochester 3, N. ¥. 
Please give me full information 
Streak Vouchers. No obliga 


Firm 


Address 


eration was performed too late, and the 
children grew up mentally retarded. 
Still another way of handling 
blood clots is reported from Western Re- 
serve University. There, Drs. Charles F. 
McKhann and Claude S. Beck actually 
reroute the brain’s blood supply, bring- 


new 


ing new life to the starved brain tissue. 
Since the artery is blocked by the clot, 
they link it with a brain vein passing 
through the right side of the neck 
tie off the lower end of the vein, which 


They 


then serves as an artery, carrying life- 
giving oxygenated blood to the damaged 
brain portion, much of which quickly 
revives. 

The new operation is safe and simple, 
according to Dr No deaths 
have been reported, but, he warns, vic- 


McKhann 


tims of organic brain disease (syphilis, 
for example) should not expect favor- 
able results. 
Behind each of these new brain op 
erations are years of intensive research 
and experience. Thousands of labora- 
tory animals have been sacrificed—and 
quite a few patients, too, have been lost, 
the inevitable price since human knowl- 
edge cannot advance by theory alone 
Yet one fact about the 


meet us at every point 


brain rises to 
there is still so 
much to be learned! 
That is 
brain 


why—in the world’s 


great 
research centers, such as Johns 
Hopkins, the University of Chicago, and 
Montreal’s famed Neurological Institute 
a full-scale study of the brain's fan- 
tastic geography is now under way. Pa 
tients with troublesome 


mental symp 


toms are coming to these places and 
consenting to tests that would have been 
considered cruel, inhuman, and un- 
ethical a generation ago. 

Their heads are shaved, their skulls 
opened, the surfaces of their brains ex- 
posed. The doctors stimulate various 
parts of the brain cortex with gentle 
electric currents. Because the brain 
feels no pain, and because local anes- 
thetic was used, the patient can tell the 
surgeon what is happening. 

“I see brilliant green stars,” may be 
his reaction as the electrode approaches 
a convolution controlling his sense of 
vision. The electrode moves to another, 
his olfactory center, and now the pa- 
tient seems to smell “something burn- 
ing.” Further on he hears a humming 
as the auditory center is reached. 

The most mysterious area of all is just 
above the ears. This is the source of 
dreams. When the electrode is brought 
to this center, the patient dreams, un- 
still fully 


awake and able to describe the dream in 


controllably, though he is 
detail, as if he were watching a movie! 

What will come out of these newest 
researches in which, for the first time, 
human brains are taking the place of 
those of laboratory animals? Certainly, 
in these operating rooms, the most ac- 
curate “brain maps” in medical history 
are being made It is here, perhaps, 
that the brain is finally being made t 
yield its deepest secrets. And it is here, 
that light 
upon the dark mysteries of what we are 


perhaps, may soon be shed 


and what makes us human 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Mnemonics " psychologists say, is 


the art of improving the memory, and 


to improve it they urge its frequent 
use. Here is a chance to use yours. This 
test is based on articles in this issue. Turn 
to page 53 for the correct answers. 

|. The two types of brain operations 
reported on in New Light on the Brain's 
Dark Mystery are: 

Cerebralectomy and cerebellotomy. 

Lobectomy and lobotomy. 

Phrenotomy and cortical section. 

2. Some of the world's finest china, as 
mentioned in Rotarian R. Hayes Hamil- 
ton's hobby story, is named: 

Pilaster. Wedgwood. Royal Coach. 

3. The mathematics Kurt V. Schusch- 
nigg writes about in his article The Prob- 
lem: Two Plus Two concerns: 

The ratio of sea power fo air power. 

The balance of power between nations. 

The arithmetic of international relations. 

4. Which of the following groups of 
pursuits fits Albert Schweitzer? 

Stock broker, banker, investor. 

Philosopher, organist, doctor. 

Entomologist, botanist, lepidopterist. 

5. According to Tom Mahoney, the 
best and most convenient proof of both 
age and citizenship is: 


An insurance policy. 

Records of military service. 

A birth certificate. 

6. Production “know-how” is being ex- 
changed by visits of industrial workers of 
which of the following countries? 

Israel and the United States. 

Finland and the United States. 

Great Britain and the United States. 

7. If you attend Rotary's Convention 
in Mexico City, Mexico, next May, Ro- 
tarian Ernesto J. Aguilar urges you to: 

Climb Popocatepet!. 

Try your hand at playing jai /ai. 

Sample some paella and carne asada. 

8. As Harry L. Ruggles recounts in his 
article, Paul P. Harris, Rotary's Founder, 
was: 

A tall man of serious mein. 

Short, fat, and argumentative. 

Medium sized, dapper, and fun loving. 

9. In this month's symposium, the 
problem is one to be measured by: 

The Binet test. 

The Four-W ay Test. 

The Schick test. 

10. The last names of the two interna- 
tional Directors introduced this month are 
given below. Which is the exception? 

Ruggles. Lagueux. Graham. 
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Paul Harris As I Knew Him 


[Continued from page 30] 


should be d ssed in all 

S at a meeting of the Directors. 

vant to take t esponsibility 

vork and a Committee will have 

it and submit a pian for the 

onsideration.” 

tunately, Paul Harris’ enthusiasm 

the day and Fred Tweed was re- 

sed. If I was lukewarm at first 

new Clubs, I soon became hot, do- 

at I could by song leading to help 

the first Convention a success. It 

eld in Chicago in 1910 and resulted 

n the organization of the National Asso- 

f Rotary Clubs in America 

the year ten of us Chicago Ro- 

paid our own way to Minnesota 

Clubs in Minneapolis and St. 

Then in 1912-13 as one of Presi- 

enn C. Mead’s Directors, with the 

Chesley Perry, we got Clubs or- 

n Peoria, Illinois, and Indian- 

Indiana Today nobody in the 

wide world is prouder of the way 

has grown than Harry Ruggles. 

laybe up to now I've given you the 

we early Rotarians were too seri- : € o 

In a wav we were, but in most com or with 4 C4 it 

we weren't. And when there was eee a 
fun to be had, Paul was usually the ring 
leader. He would keep a poker face un- 
til the right time—then laugh until his 


He was a great fellow to promote a 


whole body would shake Nobody ever 
enjoyed fun more than Paul 3 < r ury 


veek-end picnic Often it was across 


Lake Michigan at Paw Paw Lake or 
Dowagiac, where his bachelor friend F U R N AC E S A N D wi N TE R 
fom Clybourn had an ideal, well-stocked | 
place for letdowns We would fish or AIR CON DITIONERS 
swim, paddle a canoe or play baseball— 
vell, do about everything. Each would 
in $10 to “Doc” Neff for a “kitty” If our spelling looks wrong, it’s only that we're completely 
t expemaes wore NOM, #2 "Oe sold on Waterbury as a synonym for comfort. For Water- 
ig: i oo ae 6 a Oe bury furnaces and winter air conditioners are designed 
and built in Minnesota to conquer even the coldest weather. 
The name Waterbury symbolizes comfort, because it rep- 
resents a complete warm air heating line, with a unit for 
I don’t remember, but I know every size home and every type of fuel. And it indicates a 
at after a long, long hike some of us top-notch installation to match the quality of Waterbury 
anted to turn back manufacture. When you are in the market for a new home 
“All right,” said sober-sided Paul, heating system, find out about comfort with a capital “W” 
valk back to the station and catch from your local Waterbury Dealer. 


erurban to Chicago 


Paul led the bunch on a week- 
ke in the sand-dune country along 
ith end of Lake Michigan. Just 


led the way We walked and we 
and the sun was beating down. > costit —— 
OVER 45 YEARS OF = = WARM AIR HEATING 
re sweaty and plenty tired when = Fieras lig 


house came into view. When one | THE WATERMAN  “S WATERBURY CO. 


. 
1 : a | 
iawn tintrragubagedlie.-4¢° 1138 JACKSON ST. N.E. © MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA ; 
Please send me the heating guide, “It's So Important” and the complete | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ever afterward v the well, he 
ped up like a horse and drank two - 
— folder of Waterbury units. 


dipperfuls of water 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Got anv beer?” he asked the farmer's ; NAME__ 
re | STREET OR RFD 
| 
| 


CITY . __ZONE STATE sina lle ‘ 
“It’s What's UNDER the Casing that Counts!” 


a es cc ce es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ne on in and we'll see,” she said. 
she opened the door, there was a 


_———— 
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If you're interested 


in BUILDING or a 
REMODELING... 


today for facts about 


Kawneer 


Architectural Metal Products 


They're unequalled 

in handsome appear- 

ance ...in precision 

workmanship cau 

expert engineering... { 

and above all, they're ES 


, ar. 
a sound investment 


© STORE FRONT METALS 
* GLASS-HOLDING SASH 


° METAL ENTRANCES 
AND DOORS 


for institutions 


° ALUMINUM FACING 


MATERIALS 


° AWNING BOXES 
AND HOODS 


for industrial plants 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 
DEPT. RO-94A 1105 N. FRONT ST., NILES, MICH. 
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table spread for us, groaning with every 
sort of food a farmer's wife could lay 
out. Of course, Paul had arranged it all 
And did he chuckle! 

That night we slept in the barn. Next 
morning Paul suggested that and I 
go to church. It was a Swedish church, 
but that made no difference to Paul. He 
enjoyed every it, especially 
when he 
joined in 


he 


minute of 


and I in our loudest voices 


singing Swedish hymns of 
which we understood not a word. 
didn't 


remember. 


In our earliest days we have 
regular Partly 
for fun, partly to startle new members 
into realizing they joining 
initiated Often 


programs, 


were 
them 
newcomer to 


really 
something, we 
we'd tell the 
Auld Lang 
speech on the future of the horseless 


sing, say, 


Syne or, maybe, give a 
carriage. He'd hardly have his mouth 
open the 
would yank him offstage to the accom- 
paniment of catcalls 
erally arranged such events and some 
times would have the neophyte wear 


before a hook from wings 


Pete Powers gen- 


inside out, then craw! beneath 
of 
course, a few well-placed pats. 

One night 
match 
250, and 
tipped the scales at 95 pounds. It 
ished with Harry 
organ as he carried Les on his shoulders 
Kid stuff, 
seemed good fun then, though 


his coat 


outspread legs members—with, of 


comedy boxing 
Crofts, 
who 


had a 
Harry 


we 
weight 
barely 


between 
Les Lawrence, 
fin- 
playing a mouth 


around the room sure! It 


And practical jokes! One of our best 
was on Rufus (“Rough House”) Chapin, 
banker and the long-time 
urer of Rotary International. We were 
dining at the Virginia Hotel that night 
when a excellent 


hired) 


later Treas- 


woman (an actress 


we'd with a squalling babe in 


her arms came up to “Rufe,” said he was 
the baby’s father, 


to buy milk. “Rufe” was a bachelor and 


begged money 


and 
plenty embarrassed—especially when 
the morning 
the hoax! 


paper carried a story on 


Another prank was pulled on Barney 
Arntzen, the undertaker. One night he 
responded to a hurry-up telephone call 
from the Southern Hotel—where 
Harris and Silyester Schiele were liv 
ing, I should add. Barney was very, very 
professional in manner until he started 
to shift the corpse. It moved! As he 
lifted the Pete grinned 
up as the whole bunch of yelling Ro- 


Paul 


sheet, Powers 
tarians burst into the room 

I might as well admit I was on the 
receiving end of as successful a stunt 
as the Club had 
moted a fight between a badger 
South 


ever Somebody pro- 
and a 
Side 


lot of 


held in a 
There 


bull dog, to be 
roller-skating rink. 
publicity about how the ferocious badger 
the dog and I, 


was a 


would claw being fond 
of dogs, thought maybe I could save the 


dog from death, so consented to be ref- 


eree. Only my Josephine kept me from 
wearing a dress suit for the 
More than 300 people were there, and 
at the proper moment I tugged the strap 
to bring the Instead, I 
pulled out a large vessel that had no 
The build-up 
had been so perfect I was completely 
Of I stood 


occasion. 


out badger. 


proper place in public. 


flabbergasted. 

that time! 
But 

and the prank that made us all realize 


course treats 


we carried such things too far, 
it was one played on Paul Harris short- 
his term President 
1908. One night at a dinner 
in the Bismarck Hotel our member Con- 


ly after second as 


started in 
George P. Foster, a 


gressman surety- 


bond man, got the floor and in an elo- 
quent spiel scored Paul for being “dic- 
tatorial” and said he was resigning then 
and there from the Rotary Club. Of 
course a few of us spoke up in Paul's 
defense as planned, but others had been 
primed to follow up George Foster's 
remarks, 

As one after another sat down, Paul's 
face got red. No one knew how deeply 
he was hurt, I guess, not until he arose 
and solemnly said no one else need re- 
sign because /e Paul 


then walked out of the room in a huff. 


was resigning. 


Of course we immediately sent a com- 
The fellows in- 
last we had 


him. 
Paul that at long 
pulled a joke on him! 


mittee out to find 
formed 


Maybe I shouldn't even be mentioning 
that incident. But it seems to me worth 
One is 

that it shook us up, and from then. on 


recalling for two good reasons. 


we began to grow up as a Club. We had 


fun, yes, but fun that didn’t leave a 


Sat tt Seo 22 2 2 eS 
The Gift of Grab 


He gave his wife a pair of gloves 
And thought his giving done; 

To her it meant a string of gifts 
With 
She said the gloves were superfine 


this as Number One. 


And chic, and smart to boot; 

To wear them with the right effect 
She'd 
She had the very thing. sent out 


need a brand-new suit. 
So he could help her “choose,” 


And now, of course, she had to have 

A modish pair of shoes. 

She couldn't bring her fashion sense 
To let it go at that; 

Such stunning clothes would be a loss 
Without the proper hat. 

She bought a blouse and bag with care 
He paid some moola, too) 

The splendid rig, from stem to stern, 
Was supe rduper new. 

She tried the 


And—ha!—its dashing air 


whole ensemble on 


Had left the gloves so far behind 


She gleaned another pair. 
—FLORENCE PEDIGO JANSSON 
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Expect the most carefree ride of your life 


Setting a New World Standard 
in Travel... Now in daily 
service between Chicago, 

2 Kansas City and 

Los Angeles 


——————— 
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The moment you step aboard the new 
Super Chief, Santa Fe hospitality takes over. 


Aboard this smoother-riding, all-room train, 
you'll find new niceties of luxury travel, 
the distinctive Turquoise Room .. . the 


crystal Pleasure Dome, “top of the Super, TI IROQI JOISE ROOM 
next to the stars”... a gay new setting for fort stall eal piitoias dbaliag en 

, room in e 
Fred Harvey’s famous food . . . and, as your world on rails—where you can entertain 


hosts, the Santa Fe “‘courtesy crew.” @ group of friends privately during your 
trip. No extra charge for reservations, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Troffic Manager, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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lite. Looks like leather—far more durable 
Flexible—will not crack, scuff or peel. One 
piece fold construction, seams electronically 
fused. Twin secret comportments, 4 card 
pockets. A really handsome business gift 
moderately priced 
Send now for this booklet of “Your 
37 Sales Plans’’ showing how 
“Autopoint” inexpensive Business 
Gifts build good will, get you more 
sales at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 
Bised and praised by leading 
sales executives, this booklet gives 
you 37 tried and proved ways to 
make useful “Autopoint” Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for your 
free copy and Catalog of gifts that 
get the business. 
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Pencil Costs IN HALF! 


Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- 
point” Pencils for Organization use 
sove pencil sharpening time, give you 
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cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon 
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Better 
Pencil 
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hurt. The other is that it revealed in a 
new way the character of Paul. He held 
nothing against anyone. He pitched in 
as hard as before to make meetings in- 
teresting and enjoyable, to get new 
members, and to new Clubs. 
Nor did the experience dampen his love 
of fun with fellowship 

Till the day he died there was a lot of 
the boy in Paul. He could be 
as any lawyer, then at the next moment 
he would do the most unexpected and 
amusing thing. Why, I remember once 
when Fred Tweed had an art party— 


organize 


as serious 


all of us were to wear smocks and draw 
aerial 
street- 


ideas in a min- 


models—Paul turned an 
from the st: 
car. He had more 
ute than most of us had in a week. 

On his trips around the world with 
Jean, his Scot lassie, he could 


from 
somersault aps in a 


new 


bonnie 
be as dignified upon occasion as anyone 
could expect a representative of Rotary 
to be, but always he was ready to join 
in play. 
dressed him up like a Danish maiden— 
enjoyed it. In 


their 


When Copenhagen Rotarians 


flaxen wig and all—he 
Australia, 
about 


where people got ideas 


Chicago from gangster movies, 


Rotarians staged a fake holdup “just to 
make you feel at 
kick out of that. 

No, there was nothing of the 


home”—and he got a 


stuffed 


shirt about Paul Harris. Though he had 
sparked Rotary’s growth from a handful 
of men at first chiefly interested in 
swapping business with each other into 
a world-wide idealistic movement, he in- 
sisted always that the heart of Rotary 
was fellowship—and that fellowship was 
to be enjoyed 

Paul left us, remember, one 
snowy day in January, 1947. Some well- 
intentioned people were all for making 
But nothing would 
sincerest 


you 


him a sort of a saint. 
further from his 
desire. He had honors galore—degrees 
from universities and medals from Gov- 
ernments—yet always he was the same 
simple who above everything 
else treasured and enjoyed his friends. 

He didn't build grandiose castles in 
the air about Rotary changing the world, 
either. Just as he was personally hum- 
ble, so he was restrained in his concept 
of what Rotary 

“If Rotary has encouraged us to take 
kindly outlook on life and men,” 
“if Rotary has taught us 
tolerance, 


have been 


person 


is and can do. 


a more 
he once said, 
and the desire to see 
the best in others; if Rotary has brought 


us helpful and pleasant contacts with 


greatet! 


others, who are also trying to capture 
and life, 
then Rotary has brought us all that we 


can expect.” 


radiate the joy and beauty of 





W HEN the 63 members of the 
Rotary Club of Seoul, Korea, fled 
their homes in 1950, the future of 
Rotary looked dark in the Land of 
the Morning Calm. 

However, some 30 of the Seoul 
Rotarians reached Pusan, in the 
South, and began to meet regularly, 
even undertaking programs of Com- 
munity Service. They also invited 
Pusan business and professional 
leaders to meet with them—with the 





Rotary Grows in Korez 


result you see in the photo above: 
the brand-new Rotary Club of Pu- 
san!—with 38 members. The first 
Rotary Club chartered in 1952, it 
doubles the number of Korean 
Clubs, and brings individual mem- 
bership in that land up 50 percent 
over 1951. 

And now here is more good 
news: provisional Rotary Clubs are 
organizing in Taegu, Dalchun, and 
Kwangju. 
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Spanish Lesson No. 6... Shopping 


'D 
4VERYBODY likes a contest—wheth- 


, a suit for a maiden’s 


Toot ac 

stvle Shop- 

tplaces, as 

during Rotary Conven 

May, can be one of the 
contests 

few useful words 

little 


them 


eason a 


together fo 
on on shopping. Use 
on, and you'll come up with 
an marketplaces are full 
quick review for pro- 
vowels: a—ah, as in 

as In met; as in 

, as in Rotary; u—oo, as in 
shopping question is, of 


one 


What is t 


Cua 


i Kwah 


o cuesta 


n'-toh kwehs’-tah? 
night save confusion 


the price for 
ribirme el precio 
ah-vohr’ deh ehs-cree-beer’-meh ehl preh’- 


syo. 


These may save you money: 


Something less expensive 
{ go menos caro, 


Ahl’-goh meh’-nohs kah’-roh. 


It seems 


Me parece 


too expensive 
demasiado caro 
Meh pah-reh’-seh deh-mah-syah’-doh kah’- 


roh. 
Here are two sentence-starters: 
ww me 

iucstreme 


Pohr fah-vohr’ mwehs’-treh-meh 


Do you have —? 


jTiene usted —? 
:Tyeh’-neh oos-tehd’ ? 
¢ a 

Some 


things you may want to see 





Curios, pottery, leather work 
Curiosidades, loza, articulos de cuero. 


Koo-ryoh-see-dah’-dehs, loh’-sah, ahr-tee’- 


koo-lohs deh kweh’-roh. 


Jewelry, silverware, glassware 

Joyas, articulos de plata, cristaleria. 

Hoh’-yahs, ahr-tee’-koo-lohs deh plah’-tah, 
krees-tahl-eh-ree’-ah. 


Shawls, baskets 
Rebozos, 
Reh-boh’-sohs, kah-nahs’-tahs. 


canastas 


(=) 


And here are colors: 


Blue, red, purple 
Azul, rojo, morado. 


Ah-sool’, roh’-hoh, moh-rah’-doh, 


Green, yellow, gray 


- Verde, amarillo, gris. 


Vehr’-deh, ah-mah-ree’-yo, grees. 


Black, white 
Negro, blanco 
Neh’-groh, blahn’-coh. 

Error: A typographical error changed 
the time of day in Spanish Lesson No. 5 
last month. “1 A.M.” is la una de la ma- 
fiana; “1 P.M.” is la una de la tarde. 


(J Hydro-Fio Heating” 


“Becavse—I wanted the warm floors and 
overall radiant sunny warmth you get with 
forced hot water heating . . . and the automatic 
control which keeps your home comfortable 
regardless of changes in the weather. 


“Becavse—I wanted plenty of low-cost hot 
water for kitchen, laundry and bath. With 
B&G Hydro-Flo Heating, the domestic 
water is heated by the same boiler that heats 
the house—summer and winter! 


“Becavse—I wanted the uniform heat distribu- 
tion and neat, unobtrusive appearance of 
modern baseboard panels. Baseboard heating 
keeps room temperature virtually the same 
from floor to ceiling, no cold areas at windows. 
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There's nothing like B & G 
Hydro-Flo Forced Hot 
Waoter Heating 


Certainly every woman should be keenly interested in the way her home is heated. For who 
else spends more time in the house . .. who else has the greatest need for constant cheerful 


warmth and comfort? 


An interesting booklet, “Capture the Sun with B&G Hydro-Flo Heating,” is available 
to help you make a sound selection of your heating system. Everyone who is planning a 
new home or considering modernizing should send for this guide to better living. 


BELL & GOSSETT 


Dept. CK-28, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Lid, 1400 O' Connor Drive, Toronto, Canada 





A Gourmet’s Day in May 


finued from page 17) 
da 84 rm i Uc ‘ in 

tion city 
We can 
of Rotary 
Hotel del 
ind a bran 


famed an 


start with bre 


Prado 


h of Sanhe 


zest this spot because 


bre 


he American 


evgs 


and percolated coffee 


you want a light Continen 


of sweetened bread (pan 


coffee with hot milk 


pot of British tea. you 


order them, too 


will 


late a 


rou not want 


nor too breakfast, 


City we eat our dinner at 


for this custom 
altitude \ 


eeping dif 


reason is « 
heavy 


ficult 


evening 


House of 
Downstairs 
the 


ong | S 


akfast 


to e: 


this ¢ 


akfast 


Frie 


rn’s, 
visi 
I am 
wit! 
If, he 
tal br 


dulce) 


may, of 


it too 


for in 


midda 
yur 7,! 


meal 


‘onven- 


at the 
ondship, 


you 
cen 
tors. I 
partial 
1 fruit, 
ywever, 
eakfast 
and 


or if you prefer a 


course, 


heavy 
Mexico 
y. The 


500-foot 


makes 


Perhaps for our noontime dinner, we 
shall to the 
frequented by Mexico City’s diplomatic 
Or go to the “1, 2, 3” 
or to the Swiss Chalet. In any of 
shall find equally de 
licious foods in the Continental style 
We shall find table 
manners. Mexicans our 
fork in hand and the 
prongs down may 
well- 


want Ambassadeurs 


to go 
set perhaps we 
these 
restaurants we 
Continental 
hold 
turn 


also 
For 

left 
as Europeans do. It 
to 
woman 


we 


our 


seem you to see a 


strange 
eat with a 


that it 


groomed 
But 


pie 


spoon 
may remember 
strange to some of us 
fork. Small 


somehow 


seems 


you 


to see you usé 


details, I grant 


to 


your you, 
but 
understanding 
Let's start this 
appetizer called “< 
cious dish of baby eel, 


related international 


main meal with an 


ingula.” This is a deli 


sometimes served 











Announcing UNI TED’S Special Report on 


301 STOCKS 


that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


NITED’S 


1952 Report covering leading stocks on the New York Stock 


Exchange and Curb that have paid dividends without a break for 25 
to 168 years, is now off the press. This list of dependable dividend-payers 
includes 98 stocks that have paid dividends for 50 years; 12 for 100 years, 
and one that has not missed an annual payment in 168 years. 


MANY SOUND ISSUES YIELD 7% TO 8% 


Consider the income return from these sound stocks contrasted with in- 


terest on best bonds (314%) and bank deposits (2 %-’ 
Investors willing to take a 


stocks yielding 6%- 


3%). There are 93 
“business man’s risk’”’ 


will find 27 long-time dividend payers yielding 8%-11%. 


This exclusive list — representing as it does some of the most successful 


concerns in American industry — will interest those seekin 
on their capital as well as the inflation protection usually a 


tested common stocks. 


“8 higher return 
orded by time- 


This Special Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 
are backed by 31 
years’ experience in 
counselling inves- 
tors. They are used 
by more investors 
today than any other 
advisory service. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 











with avocado. Or perhaps you would 
prefer a shrimp cocktail, or 
cado ready to anoint with 
The green-fleshed fruit will be 
during the Convention 
If for entree, 
duck d@ L’Orange, I 
you will find it as good as any to be 
in Paris at La D’Argent 
Spring chicken will also be at its ten- 
Or if you care to try a fish, 
pescado 4 la veracruzana is worth con 


‘half an avo- 
lemon juice. 


in season 


like 
that 
had 


you would 


guarantee 


your 
can 
Tour 
der best. 
This is fish served in a sim- 


Is it 
our 


sideration. 
of onion and tomato. 
Not at all. In fact, 
sauces and peppers 
served as relishes—you may take 
them 


mering sauce 
pepper-hot? 
famed chili are 
them 
or leave 
Now 


these 


if your palate is accustomed to 
more strongly seasoned foods, you 
them at the Fonda 
Avenida Juarez 
And perhaps here 
variations in these 
which 
the 


sauce 


might care to order 
Santa Anita, 
th. Hotel del 
I should explain the 
The 
mentioned 
into 


on near 


Prado. 


have 

tortilla 
wrapped 
culinary 


dishes enchilada, we 
earlier, is 
chili 


and cheese. A 


corn 
dipped and 
around onions 
cousin of the 
highly peppered—is the 
made similarly with tomato in place of 
there 
corn tortilla dipped deep 


enchilada—though not so 
enjitomatada, 
chili sauce is the 
the 
into the rich 

With these 
a light dessert—perhaps ice cream. (Our 


Finally enfrijo- 
lada, or 
(bean) 


will 


frijoli gravy. 


foods you want only 
ice cream, though not perhaps so rich 
as that of the United States, is still very 
Perhaps you would prefer a 
compote of tropical fruit. Or you might 
be tempted by the pastry cart or a flan, 


good.) 


a carmelized Spanish custard 
After 
why 


under- 
neither 


can 
City 


meal, 
Mexico 
in the European cus- 
Indeed, after 
well want 


such a you 


stand we of 
indulge 
tom of afternoon tea. 
you 
only a sandwich at Sanborn’s in the 


need nor 
our 
“gourmet’s day” may 
eve- 
ning, or at such other spots as the Hotel 
the the 
American Club. 

And speaking of hotels, 


their 


Geneve, new Hotel Comee, or 


let me put in 
a word for 
Wherever 
I feel sure 


restaurants in general. 
reservations in our City, 
hotel will serve food to 
your liking. At the Hotel del Prado you 
have the Versailles and the S 
Candiles street at the Regis 
between the Capri and 
La 
These 
does our list exhaust 
in Mexico City— 
Jena, Quid—we could name many 


your 
your 
alon de los 
Across the 
you may choose 
and their Taberna 
refreshments 
Nor 
restaurants 


Paolo restaurants 
del 
only 
the 
Larue, 


Greco for are 
a few. 


fine 


more 

In case you plan to spend a few days 
parts of Mexico, will 
want to sample our regional specialties, 
Mexico is a varied land with varied 


seeing other you 
for 
customs in food. 
The story is told in Puebla that once 
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a great dignitary was 


it tl Some nuns ina 


at city 


The Word Moves On Wheels 


WE MAKE THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT ON WHEELS 


re eager to please the visitor, 
each was an accomplished 
repared one great dish to- 
tarted with turkey, and as 
»bled on the stove each nun 
One put in 
some onion, a third 
When it was 
nuns had invented a new 
poblano de 
re- 


ingredient 
nother 

and so on 
isterpiece, mole 
vhich is still one of the 
litions 
localities, other fa- 
to flower. In 
you may try succu- 
1ed kid. In Tampico, don’t 
In Vera- 
their 
pescado, a fish soup as full of 
bouillabaisse. 
might exotic 
pulpito, fried baby octopus, 
res en su tinta, squid served 


in other 

have come 
antioes Manufacturers! Distributors! Warehousers! Shippers! 
Whatever you make, move, store or ship, — what- 
ever you haul, handle, lift or lower . . . we make 
equipment to fill the bill at the lowest possible 
cost. A “Master” Line Survey will cover your 
material handling needs from receiving to ship. 
ping . . multiply your manpower, speed your 
production, increase your storage space, — reduce 
your costs! 


crabs on the shell 
chefs are famous for 
as France's 
also try some 
Coble 
Address 


““LEWSHEP" WRITE US TODAY! 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1915 
181 WALNUT STREET WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
Mid-West Plant, Crawfordsville, Ind. Sales-Service in all Principal U.S. Cities 
Representatives in Canada and other countries. Some Foreign Franchises Still Open. 


lark ink 
travel south tu the Isthmus of 
c, you will find iguana listed 
1. This herb-eating relative 
ssaur sometimes 5 feet 


it tastes 


grow 
on your dining table 
like the dark meat of chicken, 
probably 
maguey, 
never 
state a 


licacy Finally, I 
gusanos de 


While 


t is 1n its original 


ention 





ppetizer vou'd 





t grows in the maguey cactus. 

n deep fat 

varied and 
In fact, 

that you 

If you bring 


Mexican cookery is as 
world 


any in the 


ecall only one dish 
ave trouble finding 
“real 


fear 


craving for 


then I 


Convention a 


chile con carne,” 


ll be disappointed. It is the one 
unknown here! 

. When you come to see us 
an wish you buen apetito— 
confidence 


ite—with every 


be pleasantly satisfied. 


We Have with Us ... Good Night! 
I lingered on a dais chair 
beyond pretenses 
ng to stop the sheep 


leaping over fences 


Call your dealer for a demonstration or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change. No Federal Excise Tax on Cashier 


MAIL COUPON AY 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC - 
3 707 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE 1, N.Y . 
© 


s kept shutting helplessly; 


Smith- (Corona 


Designed to meet the needs of smaller 
retailers, Smith-Corona Cashier will 
give you years of dependable, trouble- 
free service. 

It's a confidential cash register, too, 
with tape fully enclosed and locked. 


diners left about me 


and dull; the agile ones 


slipped away without me 


esis droned on and on 


a Rush me information on your Cashier and 


I turned weak and weaker 
e Adding Machine. 


the lordly toastmaste? 
g ee Re sai 
CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL © 


I was just the speaker 


—E.ias LIEBERMAN 


1952 


MARCH, 


Same key locks total keys and case. 
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STANDARD STOCK FORMS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 
CHECK BILLS OF LADING [ 
LIST INVOICE SETS | 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS C 
AND SALES ORDER SETS (J 
WRITE RECEIVING REPORT [] 
FOR | REQUISITION FORM [ 
SAMPLES CORRESPONDENCE SETS [] 
AND W-2 TAX FORMS [] 


| NEW! VISITOR PASSES FOR 
PRICES | MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC 
10-DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLENWATTSCO.,INC. 


214 William St, New York 38, WN. Y. 


Plants: New York City, 


Newark, N. d., Belleville, N. J. 
Service Emblems 
for those who deserve 


the 


Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 


/NC 


eee d 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1 ILL 


omitoms trophies - awaids 


Entertain the Customer? 
[Continued from page 24] 
invite But no further 
I have never offered a customer 
watch or 
Nor would I accept one 
I can define the 
any gift or service 
pose 


it becomes a bribe 


him to my home 
a wrist 
a cigarette case, for example 
further. If 
is given for the pur- 


term still 


of expecting something in return, 
It curtails freedom 
of decision I do not want to be so 
obligated 
tempt to obligate another 
way. This policy, I think, 
businessmen in my country. We 


would 
man in 


myself; neithe 
this 
governs most 
Dutch 
have strict codes regarding enter- 
taining. 

Let me cite an example 
ness in the Dutch East 
help a native 


difficulty, he 


very 
In my busi- 
Indies, when- 


ever we employee over 


some expresses his grati- 
basket of fruit 


custom of his 


tude by bringing us a 
and cookies. \t is the 
land. Usually, 
not afford it; the 
courtesy. Yet he 


native can- 
is above normal 
offended if 
So we accept the basket, 
time we hand him an 


however, the 
gift 
would be 
we refused. 
but at the 
envelope containing money, 


same 
suggesting 
that he “buy a wife.” 


We both understand each other, 


present for his 
and we 


both have maintained our principles. 


What Motive Underlies? 


Asks P. A, Rowe 
Wholesale Jeweler 


San Francisco, Calif. 


i 
\\ HAT is the motive? Is it a sincere 


desire to express appreciation and a 
chance to cement relationships by 


the opportunity of 


using 
becoming better ac- 
quainted and increasing the understand- 
ing of 

To me, it 


each other’s problems? 
is most important that the 
purpose of ining be 
on these 
nue of entertaining, 
the purpose of 
if this 

develops 


enterti predicated 


factors, and not using the ave- 
as such, purely for 
securing business. For 
usually 


method is pursued, it 


competition in entertaining, 
reaching such proportions that you lose 
After all, it 
inter- 
at the 
type of 
going 
extravagant entertain- 


sight of its basic 
is the 


ested in owning his merchandise 


purpose 


intelligent buyer who is 


lowest possible cost, and this 


sound business judgment is not 
to be swayed by 
ing. 

I have 
firms depending upon 
their 
the degree of those that have depended 
upon salesmanship for 
their business 

There much 
lately about five-percenters, deep freezes, 
etc., that apparently many have been 


observed over many years that 
entertaining for 


business have not progressed to 


sound logical 


has been so notoriety 


| convinced that this method of selling is 





bay 7 fo Week 
(425 992 92 “KZ 


with Scieace’s New Midget Miracle, 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 
So reported RAY BARTA of Wisconsin 
Many others ‘cleaning up"’—so can YOU! 
MAZING anew kind of fire extin- 
guisher Tiny Presto" (about 
size of a flashlight does job of bulky 
extinguishers that cost 4 times a 
much, are 8 times as heavy. End 
Fits in palm of 
Guaranteed for 
9X 


bx 


seconds 
orrodes 


A-1t 


'Ss8 G@aA6tT Outre stesat- 


CAMP CHARLEVOIX 


A character camp. Northern Michigan. Dude ranch 
—rodeo, western cowboy. Excellent riflery. All sports 
Sailing fleet, trips. College staff. Resident doctor and 
nurse. 31 log buildings. No hay fever. 2éth year. 
Boys 7 to 17 

Ken B. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich 
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Are You 
Actually A 
_) “Go-Getter" 
Rotarian 
Like This? 


Do You 
Sometimes 
Feel 
Like This? 


Then there's something definite you can 
do with all your Rotary spirit and Rotary 
energy. And there's no need ever to feel 
“zipper-mouthed"—you can speak out 
for Rotary in a loud, clear voice. 

Why not donate a gift International 
Service Subscription for THE ROTARIAN 
or REVISTA ROTARIA to some influen- 
tial non-Rotarian individual or institution 
in another land? For full details of this 
goodwill program, just write: 

THE ROTARIAN 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 
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necessary in today’s market. Certainly 
such activities do not conform to the 
principles of our Rotary philosophy and 
should be accepted as a challenge—to 
iphold what is so basically sound and 
right, that merchandise should be sold 
on its merit instead of “purchasing the 
buyer.’ 

The question of the amount of money 
spent for entertaining and giving of ap- 
propriate gifts really does not present a 
problem when one adheres to the above- 
outlined policy And when employees 
have a thorough understanding of its 

irpose, we have found they have exer- 

sed prudent judgment 

Through the vears, comparing the re 
nembrance of extravagant entertaining 

that of successfu! business relation- 

1ips based on sound principles leaves 
but one conclusion: “Good business just 


annot be bought!” 


Hidden Bribes Are Worst 


Says Adam Trieschmann 
Lumber and Paper Executive 


Chicago, Ill. 


| eS to get business are bad busi- 


ness. Worst of all are the hidden bribes. 
I am thinking, for example, of the sales- 
nan who sells, say, a carload of lumber, 
nvoiced at 22,000 feet. He has told the 
customer that “We never cut prices,” 
but there’s an under-the-table agree- 
ment that “a mistake at the mill” will 
be made and actually 23,000 feet will be 
hipped 
f the customer thinks he’s getting an 

extra 1,000 for nothing, he’s fooling him- 
self. The shipper usually makes up his 
loss” in various ways. He may “stuff 
the grade”—by shipping lumber not up 
to official standards as to either dryness 
or thickness 

Eventually, of course, the purchaser 
realizes he has been bilked, and from 
then on does business with someone 
whose reputation hasn't been tarnished 
by such dealings. So the crooked seller 
oses out—like Esau of old who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage 

There’s another bad by-product of 
shady deals. An employee, tempted to 
petty thievery, waste or other inroads 


on his company’s profits, will justify 





Auswers to Klub Qu‘'z on Page 44 


|. Lobectomy and lobotomy (page 
26). 2. Wedgwood (page 62). 3. The 
arithmetic of international relations 
(page 10). 4. Philosopher, organist, 
doctor (page 6). 5. A birth certificate 
{page 21). 6. Great Britain and the 
United States (page 13). 7. Sample 
some paella and carne aseda. 8. Medium 
sized. dapper, and fun loving (page 
28). 9. The Four-Way Test (page 22). 
10. Ruggles (page 40): 











crookedness by saying to himself, “If Four-Way Test Solves It 


the boss does it, why can’t I?” 


Should 


he be disciplined, he’s in an excellent Believes Harold T. Thomas 
position to blackmail his employer or to Furniture Retailer 


“tip off” customers. 


Auckland, New Zealand 


No, whichever way you figure it, H 
bribes don't pay. The only way to build OW far should a man go with “fa 
a business solidly is by applying the’ vors” to hold old customers and to get 
Golden Rule. I cannot recall a single new ones? My reply is that this whole 
instance where its application either in question has been raised because of a 


selling or in buying has failed to create state of overcomplication in someone's 
permanent and profitable goodwill—and_ _ thinking. Simplification is the remedy 
I speak from experience involving 52 I believe with Rotarian Herbert Tay- 
years with a single group of industries lor, of Chicago, and a whole host of 
and responsibility for transactions in other Rotarians, and non-Rotarians too, 


excess of 50 million dollars 


_—— 


NOW. «+» YOU CAN DO 


= @ switch from this 


that to get the best results a business 
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THIS STRIKING PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION — 
FREE 


Get your personalized edition ...a 
wealth of facts and ideas. You'll 
receive at no cost the complete ap- 
plication and cost story along with 
actual samples of modern plastic 
binding all in one presentation. The 
2 free valuable pocket memo books 
show two different, popular and 
practical modern plastic binding 
styles. Act now! No obligation. 


GENERAL BINDING CORP., Dept. TR-3 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, lil. 
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RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


Bind all sizes of loose pages—any printed 
or duplicated material with compact 
GBC plastic binding equipment .. . in 
a matter of seconds. You'll add prestige, 
color, utility, attention-compelling ap- 
pearance and increase the effectiveness 
and life of your literature. Pages lie per- 
fectly flat...may be inserted or re- 
moved any place in book. Save’ money, 
too. Anyone can operate. 





fe] SM cell) Mis 14 ete) Biseltions 1214. b0 

GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 

Dept. TR-3, 812 W. Beimont Ave., Chicago 14, lil, 
Please send me ct once my free plastic bound 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION thot includes prices 
and applications and 2 FREE handy Memo Books. 
| understand there is no obligation. 
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Write For 

Catalog 
DIREC! PRICES TO ORGANIZATIONS 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, etc. 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exciusively By 


THE Wonrce. COMPANY 


8U1L0 A “15,000 
A YEAR FUTURE! 


In the exciting new business of 


>, LAUNDERING 
| VENETIAN BLINDS 


{ end name, get pictures, profits, 
prices, facts—all Free—showing how 
to start on small investment in base- 

Big demand—high 
re or full time. Oth 
KING “$18.0 
FREE! Learn all about machine 
= and easy time-pay pian. Get 
names of successful men near you so 
you can investigate. Rush name now 


VENETIAN f BLIND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
101 $. 44th St., Dept. 19-C, Philadelphia, 4, Pz 4 Pe 





“INQUIRIES 
MOST 
GRATIFYING’ — 


says Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 


manufacturers of 


POWER LAWNMOWERS 


Yes ...in The Rotarian magazine, 
Jacobsen advertising reaches 
home-loving business men. 

225.000 own their homes 

value $20.000); 

108,300 own income property: 


(average 


65,550 own farms; 
79,800 plan to build or buy. 


And... these men are also active 
in civic affairs and influence 
buying of school, church, club, 
hospital and municipal supplies 
and equipment. 

It’s a bonus market that 

runs into big money. 


Want more facts? Ask us. 


Net paid circulation now over 285,000 


*hotarian 


&. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 1}, tht. 
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should be conducted in accordance with 
the simple principles underlying the 
Four-Way Test: 

(1) Is it the truth? (2) Is it fair to all 
concerned? (3) Will it build goodwill 
and better friendships? (4) Will it be 
beneficial to all concerned? 

There can be that 
those principles applied through 
sound administration and management, 
the business concerned is more likely 
to be a successful and happy organiza- 
tion than is the with 
concerns where policies of expediency 


no doubt where 


are 


case competing 


and immediate gain are allowed to out- 
| weigh permanent 

Viewed from this angle, that 
|} entertainment or gifts should be offered 


values 
we see 


Albert Schweitzer 


(Continued from page 8] 


out into the valley and show 
traces of the Irish 
Christianized Alsace after the great mi- 
gration.” Giinsbach is a Protestant en- 
clave most of 
the 800 villagers are but 
they share the one needle-spired church 
with their Catholic 

Schweitzer speaks German and French 
At home they used 
to speak the patois, which is 
closely akin to German. When he thinks, 
he formulates his thoughts in German, 
which he of philoso- 
phy. He 
Bach in French, 
from scratch in 
idea of a mere 
Born when Alsace was part of Germany, 
French nationalist 


you many 


missionaries who 


in a Catholic Province; 


Protestants, 
neighbors. 


equally accentless. 
Alsace 


calls the language 
his famous 
then 
German 


translation 


wrote study of 
rewrote it 
the 


him 


and 
because 


bored 


he did not become a 
until 1918, when 
France. 

In build or 
either of Germanic or 
Stocky, build, 
shoulders that no tailor 
to build 
type of 


Alsace was returned to 


appearance he could be 
Gallic 
with sloping 


strain. 
of broadish 
has been asked 
up, he invariably wears the 
black morning coat 
still associates with a 


complete to the 


which one 


Victorian elder, 
old-fashioned ready- 
made tie which only looks like a black 
line—very irregular at that—between 
the turned-down edges of his stiff collar 
and his white shirt. 

Only — what do appearances 
with such a head! It is truly magnifi- 
cently rustic, with a broad but not high 
brow, dark hazel still 
dark eyebrows, cu- 
riously deep 
broadly ridged, 
mental nose—which he frequently rubs 
with great glee. Underneath it billows 
an unkempt mustache of the 
door-mat or soup-strainer type. His hair, 
silver on top, is iron gray at the temples 


matter 


eyes underneath 


separated by some 
and a 


vertical grooves; 


deeply bridged monu- 


walrus 


to customers and other business associ- 
the extent required by 
nized standards of courtesy and hospi- 
tality, and to the extent that “goodwill 


and better will be built on 


ates to recog- 


friendships” 
a permanent basis. 

No mature will have diffi- 
culty in knowing the point of departure 
from that principle, the point at which 
the bestowal of entertainment or gifts 
is intended to be a special inducement 
or a Likewise he will know the 
point at which his attitude is no longer 
truthful, or fair and beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

In short, the Four-Way with its 
aim of simple honesty, the 
complete answer to the question posed, 


man any 


bribe. 


Test, 
supplies 


looks 
seems to rise straight 


and like that of a sheep dog. It 
from the 
it flutters in a 
accentuates playfully every 
emphatic shake of the head. More than 


half a lifetime of equatorial heat has 


roots 
and then cascades down; 


breeze and 


narrowed the eyelids, has scorched brow 
and cheeks; only the hands—strong, big, 
but well proportioned and very capable 
looking—are paler of skin. Standing, he 
holds himself as straight as a rod; sit- 
he hardly his frame; all 
the animation is in Dealing 
with natives, a good deal of mimicry 
must have made up for his lack of vo- 
cabulary, and unconsciously he 
every story he tells in that clear, strong, 
musically rhythmic 
He has kept the simplicity of a child. 
I heard him tell a young godson about 
his “watchdog” at Lambaréné. It is a 
tame pelican, he explained. Perching 
above the bird 
threatens a skull-cracking blow with his 
beak the any he 
doesn't quite trust with his master. 


ting, moves 


his face. 


acts 


voice. 


his office door, great 


on head of visitor 
A great man and a man of great heart 
up early fame and comfort 
felt that Christ would 
servant who did not 
the misery in the 
indeed a man made to 


who gave 


because he be 
ashamed of a 


something to reduce 


do 


world—here is 


heroic scale. 





“Sorry you couldn't stay any longer. 
I'd like you to meet our milkman.” 
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Rotary in a 


Concentration Camp| B= 
® 
| It is destined to make its mark as one 


of the most useful adjuncts to portable 
seating ever devised. 


My HUSBAND helped to found and | This FOLDING TABLET ARM 
became Secretary of a large Rotary Club | CHAIR is just the thing for . 
1 Germany in the late 1920s. Devoted 


body and soul to the Rotary thought, SALES CONFERENCES 

he often said that his happiest and DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
most stimulating hours were spent in GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

this association. Tuesday was his favor- 

ite day since it was then that the Club LECTURES 

lunched together, and always he re- TAKING DICTATION, MINUTES, 
turned home enthusiastic about these NOTES, etc. 

events and the interesting speeches 


heard there. He represented the profes- The arm is an integral part of the chair No. 2317-WTA 
sion of law in his Club and handled its | —NOT AN ATTACHMENT. It may be Doubly Reinforced 


egal problems adjusted to several positions— Plywood Sea t and 
I myself shall never forget the won- | : : : : Some wood Alm 
Conferences, organiz ai once a | 1) pe Bi ta to permit free ingress srofahtp ped nat oe ee 
y the Rotarians, which I attended. 2) Completely Seeman on: then idle Rubber Bent SrevéEs wiles one 
Scheveningen in 1930, where the 3) Folded flat against the seat for com- ae ae Brn’ Cheir of ite 


noted author and Rotarian Thomas | pact storage Write today for Folder, Prices, and 


Delivery 


By ELSE DORMITZER 


was, for instance, the meeting in 


Mann led the German delegation and 
gave the principal address, spiritual and 
thought inspiring, midst thunderous 


ppiause 





Then the stupendous world Conven- 


tion of Rotarians in Vienna, Austria, in CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


1931, attended by thousands of members 
Moving? . . . Changing your address? Send your 
new address at least 30 days before the date of 
Rotarian spirit to the meeting the issue with which it is to take effect. Tear the 
Renowned personalities from all parts | address label off magazine cover and send it with 
your new address. The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide the extra postage. 


from the U.S.A. who gave the real 


of the world had gathered together and 
were offered wonderful events. The Ro- 
tarian Richard Strauss conducted his THE ROTARIAN 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 


Rosencavalier in the State Opera House. CHICAGO 1, ILL, U.S.A. 











The Rotarian Franz Lehar conducted at 
the “Theater an der Wien” his Merry . 

Widow. The Austrian Government gave See them in your own home! 
a brilliant ball in the Imperial Palace 
and the Minister of Commerce invited lovely antique and modern 
the members to a delightful affair given 


in the renowned Park of Schénbrunn. ORIENTAL RUGS 


There was dancing at Grinzing, and great 





tists and film stars coope rated in offer- world’s largest and finest selection 


ing entertainment. 


It was particularly interesting sy SUCH WONDERFUL VALUES 
watch the enthusiasm of the Americans SUCH LOW PRICES! 


and with what respect they sat on the 





chairs of the former Austrian Emperor Thousands of beautiful rugs to choose 


from — all priced far below current See these typical bargains! 


values! Just tell us the sizes, types, col- ANTIQUE ORIENTALS 
ors, you prefer. A selection will be made Type Size re Now 
for you by experts, and shipped prepaid, =. 7 
at no obligation, for leisurely inspection Aubusson — 19.0 . 50. 
« ne 5 vf P : Kirmanshah 29.0 0 17,500.00 
in your own home. From the standpoint Kirmanshah 46.6 .0 35,000.00 
ms ‘ Fereghan 16.0 , 495.00 Y 

of beauty and economy — you can't find Anaeme oacd 93 : ssee0 | 118.08 

My husband and I were solemnly better buys! 
promised by several Americans, with MODERN IENTALS 


= Hegeenntige ae Ee | NAHIGIAN Ceothoes Sarouk 12.9 x 9.2 $825.00 $ 550.00 
who! we hac lade friends, lat i Kerman 16.10 x 10. 2,950.00 1,395.00 
we came over, we would be met at the a: — a : Saeeee i yeees 
dock in New York and driven, in Ro- 169 N. Wabash * Chicago 1, Illinois 


and Archdukes! Hospitably, the Amer- 
ican Rotarians “nvited all present to 
attend the next international Conven- 
tion, to be held in Seattle, and distrib- 
ited splendid albums containing beau- 
tiful pictures of the State of Wash- 


ington 
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An Answer fo every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

. save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
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offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

institutions 
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624 So. Michigan Ave Chicago 5, II! 
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stainless 
steel 
boats 


IMPROVED boat designs! Assure better per- 
formance with oars or motors up to 33 h. p. Safe, 
durable, lightweight. Choice of sizes. Low prices. 


STAR METAL 
BOAT COMPANY 


Dept. V-3, Goshen, Ind. (mAsaiMeaielidememlied 


DONT rom nose 
May Cause Fatal Infection 


Use the LIPETTE Rototing 
Hollis K Scissors 

You can cause serious infection by 

pulling hoir from nose. Ordinory 

scissors ore also dangerous ond $ 
impracticable. No better woy to 
remove hair from nose and eors 
than with KLIPETTE. Smooth, 
gentle, sofe, efficient. Rounded 
points con't cut or prick skin 


Se Simple! 
just turn end. Surplus hoir 
comes out easily, gently 
Mode from fine surgical 


teel. Also in gold plate, $4.20 
Fed. Tox tinct 


CF cuorenteed te Setisty or Money Back 
HOLLIS CO. * 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. + Dept.#-11 


Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. 1# fied, | moy return # 


within 10 devs for refund 


om not entirely so: 


Nome 


tarian autos, through the U.S. to Seattle 


Surely a tempting offer! But we were 
unable to take it up 

Conditions were worsening in Europe 
In January, 1933, Hitler came into pow 
er and one of his first acts was to expel 
all Jews from associations in which both 
Jews members 


Christians and were 


I shall never forget how the President 
of our Club, with tears in his eyes, came 
to tell my husband of this prohibition, 
the latter 


death, unable to understand this incom 


or how came home, pale as 
prehensible act 

After a 
bidden in all of Germany 


short time Rotary was for- 


then in 
the 


and 
neighboring territory, controlled by 
Nazis. There was no room in the Third 
Reich for anything which was conducive 
to culture and education or which fos- 
tered understanding between the people 

The drama went its way! We 
dered to Holland there 


longer room for us in our 


wan 
when was no 
native land, 


but could find no rest there. Together 
with almost all the Jews living in Hol 
land, we were deported to the East to 
the concentration camp Theresienstadt, 
in Czechoslovakia, and there the real 
part of my story 

Far be it 


suffering and tortures we 


begins 
the 
experienced 


from me to report 


there; they are known everywhere. 


Soon my husband became ill, like most 
of the deported, and 


hospital 


was taken to a 


There he lay with many fellow 


sufferers, hungry, pestered by vermin, 


tormented with pain, a broken man 


Then one day a new patient arrived, 


just as wretched, and was put in a near 


Where’s Your Birth 


[Continued from page 21] 


are required to bring birth certificates 
Priority is 


Youthful-appearing persons may be re 


given to older children 
quired to produce proof of age to obtain 
working papers, an automobile license, 
a marriage license, or to be allowed to 


vote, or even to buy an alcoholic drink 

Military service is no longer a matte 
of somebody picking numbers out of a 
strictly a question of birth 

The July 15 
goes before the man born July 16, othe 
Birth 


prove age for the settlement of pensions 


bowl, but 


certificates man born on 


factors being equal certificates 


obtaining of Social Security 


the 


and the 


benefits for blind, for dependent 


children, as well as for the aged 
In view of all this, why doesn’t every 
birth 


form ot 


body have a certificate? 
While 


existed 


some birth recording 


in Old Testament times, also in 


most European countries for centuries, 


and since colonial times in parts of 


the United States, a fairly uniform sys- 


had 
devel- 


the sick men 


several 


After 
together 
that the 
President of a 


by bed. two 


talked times, it 
had been 
Club. An 


the 


oped new arrival 


Czech Rotary 
illuminated the faces of 
They 
and, in 


inner light 


two men grasped each other's 


hand whispers, began to ex- 
change memories of their years in Ro- 
tary. Their joy increased when a third 
companion, who had overheard part of 
their conversation, was recognized as a 
from Vienna 
better 


doomed to die 


Rotarian 
these 

that 
from 


Now a time began for 


men, They knew 
would 
their 


swollen. No 


long they 
Each 


more 


before perish 


hunger. day limbs grew 
and 
the 


given them! 


more wonder, 
pitiful food 


Nevertheless they felt their 


with tiny portions of 
troubles less as they talked of days in 
their beloved Rotary Naturally 
they had to employ the greatest caution, 


Clubs 


for had the Nazi commander of the con- 
centration camp suspected three former 
Rotarians the 
followed 


were together, hardest 


punishment would have 
The 


ated 


appearance of the three emaci- 


men was pitiable as death ap- 


proached. My husband was the first to 


be released from his torment. Before 
he became unconscious, he clasped again 
the the The 
Czech followed in a week, Austrian 


after ten days 


hands of two strangers 


the 


Thus the tie of friendship which sur- 
rounds all Rotarians improved the last 
three Hitler's 
barbarism and, amid misery, grief, and 


days of these victims of 


privation, led them in spirit back to 


better and happier days. 


Certificate? 


tem for the country as a whole dates 
from 1900 It 
til 193 finally 
the mark, that all States had 90 percent 
And it not 
that a 


uniform 


only about was not un- 


when Texas achieved 


complete registration. was 
until 1949, 


national 


Start 


birth-num- 


January 1 was 
made ona 
bering system 

baby (A 
Alabama, 


with a number for every 
that morning 
the 


new boy born 


in Prattville, has lowest 
number.) 
the 8&8 


years 


almost half 
adults of 20 
and over have no official birth record, 


In consequence, 
million native-born 
though a recent comparison of census 
and birth records revealed 92.5 percent 
of the 1940 and 97.8 percent of the 1950 
babies were registered 

Even where births have long been 
registered, the records have sometimes 
been wiped out by disasters like the San 
This is making pension 


difficult many Cali- 


Francisco fire 
claiming now for 


fornians. 
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| able to 


Many births have been registered in- 
accurately or incompletely. Where par- 
ents haven't a name picked out, it is 
common for the midwife to 
register the child only 
male infant, or 
names have never been supplied. 

If your parents did not obtain a birth 
you were 


doctor or 
unnamed 
Often the 


as the 


baby Jones. 


certificate for 
born, what can you do? 

If your birth registered 
properly, you can obtain a certificate by 
visiting or 


local registrar at 
your birthplace or the division of vital 
statistics at the State The full 
name, date, place of birth, and names of 
both parents of the person born should 
be sent 


you soon afte! 
has been 


writing the 


capital 


Whrere no record is found, it is still 
to obtain known as a 
birth certificate by obtaining 


what is 
“delayed” 

acceptable 
the hospital 
preserved, or the 
physician or midwife is still about, their 
word is often enough In other 
may be 


with a registrar 
birth. If 


been 


and filing 


evidence of your 
records have 
cases 


affidavits required from two 


18 years old or more 
born and remember the 
naturally 
the older 


persons who were 
when you were 
event. This sort of proof is 


harder and harder to obtain 
you get. 
that is acceptable is 


the first 


Something else 
your official 
after you were born. If you know 
street address at the time, the 
Bureau in Washington, D. C 
turn up the vital 
about you and issue 

Other evidence acceptable in ordinary 


record in census 
your 
Census 
may be 
information 


a certificate 


situations includes certified church bap- 
tismal certified au- 
thentic family Bible organ- 
ization membership records where birth 
has included, 
court 


records, copies of 


entries, or 
information been and 
marriage or 
ceptable. 
The search for birth 
veals many bits of human drama. Dr. 
P. B. Jenkins, State health 
South Dakota, once received a frantic 
appeal from a naturalized Danish cou- 
They took their two South Dakota- 
and when 


records, also are ac- 


evidence of re- 


ple. 
born sons out of the 
they returned, the immigration authori- 
ties would admit the 


country 


who had 
the chil- 
been regis- 
Ellis 
Jen- 


parents 
naturalization but 
births had 


papers, not 
dren, whose 
tered. The 
Island for 
kins turned up the required evidence 


not 
held at 
weeks until Dr 


family was 


several 


An aged Indian without papers of any 
kind recently 
that his 
train hitting an elephant 
check of files 
P. T. Barnum’s famous elephant, 


told Canadian authorities 
recollection was of a 
in Ontario. A 
that 


Jumbo, 


earliest 


historical revealed 
was killed by a train on September 15, 
that the 


vears old, 


1885. Estimating Indian was 


then at 
proved his pension. 


least 5 officials ap- 


officer of | 


Why let rust—the most destructive enemy 
of American Industry—rob you of expen- 
sive, hard-to-replace metal sash, metal 
roofs, fences, fire escapes, pipe and other 
valuable equipment? 


Protect your property with RUST-OLEUM. 
For 25 years RUST-OLEUM has proved 
its capacity to stop rust for nationally 
known manufacturers and leading rail- 
roads. Its tough, pliable, rust resisting film 
gives excellent protection that prevents rust 
losses under many difficult rust-producing 
conditions—salt air, dampness, industrial 
fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-GLEUM can be applied even over 
rusted surfaces. It is not necessary to re- 
move all the rust. Just remove scale and 
loose rust by sharp scrapers and wire 
brushes. This means substantial time and 
labor savings. Available in many colors. 
Can be obtained promptly from Industrial 
Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 
GET THE ae . - CLIP THIS 


COUPON YOuR susiness 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2730 Oakton Street, Evanston, Hilinois 
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Are YOU Ready for a 
TAX INVESTIGATION? 


Not unless your records are systematically 
and safely stored . . . and readily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for our MANUAL OF 
RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICI 
1. Tells how long to 
keep specific records 
for your protection 
2. Shows best procedures 
in record storage 
No obligation. Just clip this ad and mail to 
us on your letterhead. Offer good only in 
*~ 


U.S. and Canada 
A 


STORAGE BOXES 


For economical record storage Liberty Boxes, 
with 25 stock sizes, answer your problems. 
90,000 repeat users—positive proof of quality. 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
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three swivel hooks 
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Needed: A Revival of Morality 
R. C. Gransperry, Honorary Rotarian 
President, Limestone College 

Gaffney, South Carolina 

In the last 25 there 
a constant and decline in the 
integrity of our people. There was a 
time in this country when it could be 
said of a man that “his wore is as good 
as his bond This statement can no 
longer be made concerning the average 
man. Our countsy needs to recapture 
integrity. We need a national revival 
of morality. Religion is one of the qual- 
ities which is of the essence of life, and 
without it the afteryears will be doomed 
to misery and unhappiness. 

In the years when this country 
being fashioned and formed, made ready 
for us of our day and generation, the 
people who wrought it out through suf- 
fering and strugyle held high in their 
hearts this conviction that life was not 
worth while, and that success would be 
empty and futile, without the abiding 
and eternal quality of faith in God which 
would naturally result in the best of 
human relationships.—F'rom an address 
before the Rotary Club of Chester, South 
Carolina 


years has been 


national 


was 


A Plan Is Changed 
KENNETH Scotr Woop 
University Professor 
President, Rotary Club 
Euge ne, Oregon 
I told my son I would not be 
go with him to his Cub Scout 
one night. It seems to me now that I 
the flicker of 
disappointment which 
clouded his eager face. 
I wanted to spend 
the looking 
through those old is- 
sues Of THE ROTARIAN. 
And so I went to the 
library and began. 
Within a half hour I 
struck upon one arti- 
W ood cle which I read clear 
through. I closed up the books, left the 
library, and went to the Cub Scout meet- 
ing. The title of the article I read was 
Deep in the Heart of Your Boy. The 
Rotarian who wrote that article 20 years 
ago will never know that his 
caused one father to change his plans.— 
From a Rotary District Conference ad- 


able to 
meeting 


Kennell-Ellis ignored 


evening 


words 


dress 


Despair Roadblocks 
KENDALL WEISIGER, Hon 
Telephone-Company Executive 
Atlanta, 
A good man, 

have 


Rotarian 


Georgia 
a thoughtful man, should 
survival 


some sort of a plan for 
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A FREE COPY 


of his publication 
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OF BRITAIN’ 


If you intend to visit 

Britain during the next 

three years please send wi $ 
your name, address 

and name of your Ro 

tary Club to: 
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2, Ormond Yard, Piccadilly, London S.W.! 
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worst come. There are at 
conditions upon which we 
surety rely: the unending 
goodness and eternal Providence of God; 
the certainty of the ultimate triumph of 
evil; the assurance that the 
will always vouchsafe the 
irvival of mankind. 

Holding these eoncepis to be true, 
vhat then should a good man do to save 
can continue 
yn in faith the is com- 
nitted to, remembering that duty well 
verformed is the finest expression of 
goodness. He can divest himself of the 
vices and superfluities of life so that his 
greatly expand, and 
he can use the time so upon the 
issumption of new avtivities of useful- 
ness to the promotion of a better world. 
He can bring to his family and his voca- 
tional associates the plight of mankind 
and the necessity for each so to reorder 

or her life as to make it more ef- 
tive 
He can strive to divest his being so 
completely of any sort of hate, malice, 
or prejudice that he remove all 
barriers to his acceptance of every man 
and fully 
ed to enjoy every privilege he may 
claim for himself.—From a Rotary Club 


should the 
ast three 


nay wit 


700d Ove! 


ill-to-live 


himself from despair? He 
activities that he 


effectiveness will 


saved 


may 
as his brother therefore be 


entit 


address 


4 Time of Dedication 

CLype H. Witcox, Rotarian 

Clergyuman 

Michigan 
and five years ago our Ro- 
forbears brought forth in the city 
of Chicago an idea that men needed 
fellowship and association, and that life 
would be immeasurably richer if men 
could know and appreciate one another 
instituted the first Rotary Club, 
ledicated to that very idea. 

Tonight we meet in the city of Alle- 
gan, to honor men who have held lead- 
rship in this particular branch of the 
As their followers, we 
honor them most by 
high the basic Rotary truths, 
men need acquaintanceship, 
idea of their business 
(3) a genuine understanding of 
community needs, and (4) a knowledge 
desperate imperative for friend- 
nations 
aims and purposes we dedi- 
, till Rotary shall become 
of the world, bringing 
shadowed places and inspira 
who in the years 
call themselves Rotarians. 
before the Rotary 


St. Johns, 
lwoscore 


So they 


great movement. 
believe we can 
holding 
that (1) 
(2) a high 


own 


destiny 


of the 
ship among 

To sucl 
cate ourselves 
the la 
light to 
tion 


mplighter 


to countless men, 


to come will 


From an address 


Club of Allegan, Michigan 


Leadership in Time of Crisis 
WILLIAM E 
Clergyman 


HAMMOND, Rotarian 
Walker, Minnesota 
The test of genuine 
need most 
Both the 


leadership is not 
felt, under 
test and the 
need of leadership loom largest in time 
of crisis, for it is then that ideals are 
in danger of being discredited and 
of a wholesale slump to lower plains of 


nor its 


found, 


normal conditions 


most 
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action. It is comparatively easy to ex- 
ercise professional courtesy and fairness 
toward a competitor as long as competi 
tion is wholesome and clean. It is a 
different matter when hard pressed, 
especially through the use of vicious, 
unfair tactics. The danger then is to 
abandon professional ideals for primi- 
tive, savage practices. Faith in profes- 
sional ideals falters and confi 
dence shown in less civilized concepts 
for protection. 

This is particularly true in time of 
national crisis. When threatened by 
enemies, the temptation is strong to dis- 
card all ideals. Danger stimulates fears 
which correspondingly weakens faith in 
ideals to supply the desired protection. 
Freedom is rigorously restricted, execu- 
tives granted perilous authority, 


greater 


pas- 


sions kindled and fanned to white heat 
by false rumors, and increasing reliance 
placed in brute force. These trends rap- 
idly gain ascendancy over all ideals. 


Re: Rotarians’ Influence 

Louis H. Kornper, M.D., Rotarian 

Surgeon 

Davenport, lowa 

Since its beginning this Club has done 
much. Yet in our Club, as in all others, 
the true glory of Rotary lies not alone in 
what is done through collective action, 
but in its influence upon each Rotarian 
and what he does daily for his family, 
church, community, state, and nation, 
because of his heightened serse of his 
own worth and of his moral relation- 
ship to his environment.—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 
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FLORIDA—Continued 


Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 
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Nei jessick, General. ‘Manager RM Frida 
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John J, O'Leary, Vice 
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0 roome-— 1 ¢ a ants, and some rooms ou 
condits ned. Mark Se nmidt, Gen. Mgr. KRM Thurs., 12 


go. umous—Sesntse- han LICK. 1, ono rooms with bath; 
4 fine restaurants al downtown location. Palmer R, 
dudda General Mar -—— r RM Monday, 12:00. 


OREGON 


Sang Nets MARION. mt ._—— 124 room ir —~ in 
we” Coftee ber Rooms—Cocktall Lounge, 
12 6 . 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SWIFTWATER 7—THE FARM on THE HLL America's 
unique honeymoon resor ree ® Honeymoon n , 
ad other folders. if you mention date 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE—SHERATON BILTMORE HOTEL. 600 rooms 
with bath. One of New England's fine et, Convenient to ail 
travel cunnectivns. RM Tues., 1 2:¢ T Deveau, Gen 


S—wWOTEL Pgagoe The Bouts s Finest 
st.” h, dowatown 


of A 
tion, air-conditioned 








STOP LICKING 
ENVELOPES! 


MAGIC MAILER, 
MOISTENS & 


SEALS _ 
ENVELOPES 


in 1 quick stroke 


The messiest chore in 

your office vanishes like 

magic with the new Magic 

Mailer. it's a terrific time-and- 

trouble saver for every office—handy 

for one envelope or 1,000. Just zip the 
envelope through and it's ready. 

TRY IT FREE IN YOUR OFFICE! SEND NO MONEY! 
Just write us on your letterhead ond we'll send you 
@ Magic Mailer postpaid. Use it for a week—and if 
your secretary will part w just return it ond 
we'll cancel the charge! Othe: send us only $6.95. 
Write today—becouse if you knew the ture that 
goes into some envelope 


TEN 


DEALER & DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam- 
el ors on Heavy Gauge 


Steel 


29° diameter with rectan 
gular panel for 3 lines of 
opy as illustrated. 


faced and double 


faced models 


Reasonably pricea 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











100% PURE 


Vermont 


Be among 

those who get 
this year’s select 
golden-clear 100% 
direct from my 
lor, lithographed 
best flavor. Ezx- 
check TODAY 


“first run 
Pure Vermont Maple 
orchard. Recipes on my 5-co 
cans; Vacuum Packed for 
cellent for Gifts! Send 
Limited supply. 
Veg Gallon $4.35 postpaid. © Gallon $7.45 postpaid 


Syrup 


| member 
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hospital. The nurse later presented each 
with a flower woven by Bo- 


livian Indians. 


World Meets 


|Club entertained 21 








| 


An international at- 

mosphere pervaded 

a SPRINGFIELD, Mo., 
when the local Rotary 
overseas students 
Enrolled at Drury College and South- 
west Missouri State in SPRINGFIELD, the 
young people were from 14 nations. 


in Hotel Lobby 


hotel recently 


To climax the ob- 
servance of “Nebras- 
ka Bank Week” in 
FREMON™, NeEBR., the Rotary Club was 
joined by three other local service clubs 
in a meeting that attracted some 300 
business and professional men. Behind 
the arrangements were two FREMONT 
Rotarians who saw Vocational Service 
opportunities in the meeting and also a 
means to promote “the development of 


Fremont Salutes 
the Bankers 


acquaintance as an opportunity for 
service.” The featured speaker was a 
Pues_o, CoLo., bank executive. 


25th Year for 


March is “silver an- 
32 More Clubs niversary” month 
for 32 more Rotary 

Clubs. Congratulations to them! They 
are: Athens, Tex.; Bognor Regis, Eng- 
land; Macclesfield, England; Waverly, 
Iowa; San José, Costa Rica; Mobridge, 
So. Dak.; San Saba, Tex.; Brixton, Lon- 
don, England; Nelson, England; San 
Antonio, Chile; Covington, La.; Fal- 
mouth, Mass.; Brady, Tex.; Dallas, Pa.; 
Hebronville, Tex.; Fredonia, N. Y.; Mal- 
vern, Ark.; Darby-Lansdowne, Pa.; 
Johnson City, N. Y.; East Orange, N. J.; 
Middlebury, Vt.; Shelby, N. C.; Tarpon 
Springs, Fla.; Brownfield, Tex.; Fal- 
furrias, Tex.; Suffern, N. Y.; Lewisburg, 
W. Va.; Oswego, N. Y.; Acton, London, 
England; Llandudno, Wales; Hexham, 
England; St. Annes-on-the-Sea, England. 
When the Rotary Club of San Dieco, 
Cauir., celebrated its 40th anniversary 
recently, time was turned back to 1911 
by the presentation of a series of dra- 





N A HILLSIDE overlooking Sev- 
ern Channel in Weston-super- 
Mare, England, stands the com- 
fortable three-story house pictured 
below. It is the Rotary Boys’ House 
owned by Districts 6, 10, and 17, and 
its benefits to, underprivileged lads 
in need of a holiday were reported 
in the December, 1944, issue of this 
Magazine. Now the 28-year project 
is again in the news 
When 12-year-old Brian Cherring- 
ton (above), of Tipton, England, re- 
cently crossed the Boys’ House 
threshold, he was the 10,000th lad 
to do so—entering, like the 9,999 
other boys before him, into its en- 
vironment of rest, good food, and 
pleasant surroundings. Since that 
day some 500 other boys have fol- 
lowed him 
as the guests of 


British Rotarians 





Welcome, Brian!... Boy No. 10,000 


into the Rotary home 


Photo: Cockin 


The photo shows Brian receiving 
the welcome of the Rotary Club of 
Rowley Regis—A. H. Hingley ex- 
tending it. 

The average stay at “holiday 
house” is about two weeks for each 
boy, and Rotarians in the three Dis- 
tricts pay 5 shillings a year toward 
operating expenses. Additional costs 
are met as the Clubs pay 25 shillings 
a week for each boy sent. Clubs 
outside the three Districts pay a bit 
more to send boy 
guests. 

It is a project 
which is backed 
by 97 British 
Clubs engaged in 
making many 
youthful citizens 
healthier and 
happier. 


¥ 
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matic sketches in a humorous vein. 
A play was presented by BANGKOK, 
THAILAND, Rotarians on the occasion of 
their Club’s 2lst-anniversary celebra- 
tion. Proceeds of $1,900 were distributed 
| among several local welfare homes and 
| charities 
Places of honor were reserved for six 
still active charter members when the 
FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS | Rotary Club of CHATHAM, ONT., CANADA, 
Sith thane eee etn Grebe Ce ee ae recently marked its 30th anniversary. 
play stand. Raised Emblem. Complete 
$32.50 62.5. Paducah Sings to The county court 
Write for Rotary Catalog Home Cooking house in PADUCAH, 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. Ky., was the site, 
son St., Chicago 6, II! not long ago, of some happy singing 
when the Rotary Club met there with HIS PRICING 3 


members of the local Home-Makers 


TAXES, WOMEN Club. The main course was chicken | 
and HOGS with “all the trimmings,” and after 4 YOUR 
eS >. Humorous talk by everybody had one or more helpings, a 


“ Col. Jack Major, 
Photo: McCloud 


MA eae ee | SELLING TIME 


Route 1, Paducah, Ky. 


























ORGANIZATIONS. No, these Rotarians of Lakeport, Calif., 


nh, price $ $12. so D 
Write tor FREE list Jory are not motorboating for pleasure. 


SKEETS MAYO STAGE PRODUCTIONS They are Club Directors holding a 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNES Board meeting amidst tranquil and 
picturesque— surroundings. Presiding 


Club President, seated in the: center MARKING PENCIL 


From £54 per 
month. Spe- song written by Paducah’s oldest Ro- Wats on 


ial bat : . 

gf gene tarian, Fred B. Ashton, was sung. Here 

ried and win- are a verse and the chorus of it: 

- Steae Oh, give me a home, a Home-Makers’ home Thousands of grocers, due 

HASLEMERE HIRE-CARS With a range that is hot all the time rend ee — - 

) Where the cook does her part in the culinary mer retailers use Listo for 

R A C « Morris House, (Dept.NI9) , A A art pricing everything. They buy 
Aldershot, England And living is always sublime. | Listo because it gives them 

CuHorus | 5 strong, clear, easy-to-read prices 
ome, en & ba range, on everything in their stores 
.tectric, wood, coal, or gas whether it’s metal, glass, cello- 


g 95 I q N BE E xX For | aeons A cooking is grand, the best in the phane...or any other eusface! 
The ROTARIAN WANS Cone Dy omenaner tase Cash in on this established 


, : ate os market by giving your retailer 
| Howdy, Pardner! Yes, a cordial ‘How- h customers imprinted Listo pen- 
This Is Prescott dy, Pardner!” is the cils. For less than 25¢ your sales 

greeting motorists message will be read 1000 times 


Morris 














AA COMPLETE index of volumes 78 
and 79 (1951) of THE ROTARIAN will be 


la 5 oO s e ' 
available shortly. Club officers and com get as they approach Prescort, Ariz., on a day . . . for months 


mitteem A s c 2 . . . . . 
mitteemen will find vosbesats wane 1 under the main highway. It’s on two road- Write today for full details! 
Community Service, Vocational Service, side signs erected under the sponsorship 


Club Service, International Service, and of the Prescott Rotary Club, and they EXTRA HEAVY LEADS THAT 
her major facets of Rotary activities. tell the traveller at a glance something DONT BREAK OR FALL OUT 


Rotarians desiring a copy, gratis, are of the town’s history, its industry, and 


j 


irged to send orders immediately to: its institutions. With a granite base, Gti Tope Sheove” cebtcb pan 


Po Seed ae Lal the signs, mate of redwood, swing vents breakage, keeps leads from 
“50 4, , from a steel arm anchored in northern falling out. 

Arizona pink flagstone. On the arm are 

pictured a mounted cowboy and a Smoki 6 cotors 


MASTER ADDRESSER ceremonial dancer. The U. S. Depart- ate a 


No Stencils—No Plates 1 ment of Forestry coéperated in the con- BROWN BLUE 
" emene = ghee 
No Ribbons ow struction of the signs. GREEN YELLOW 


No Ink w : Ls rey 
, Reseda Cited As Behind the U. S. — ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Prints from carded Bond-Sales Leader Treasury Depart- FB tists pencit conpoRATiON 
mpressions typed on ment’s Savings Bond 8 Dept. &, 1925 Union Street 
long strip of ee campaign are many Rotary Clubs, and | § Alomede, California 
easily prepared in . 7 4 
— ecadil one of them is Resepa, Catir. Among § Gentlemen: 
cards, circulars, ete., other service clubs in the southern Cali- § _ = oS. enghe yo e 
1 v 
i 
] 
! 








ste of 20 or more a minute fornia area, it was the first whose mem 
for information and $24.50, $44.50 heral hscribed 100 weant tn the NAME 
etal tain : nd Supplies Extra) ership subscribe percent i ¢ 


purchase of Savings Bonds. In recogni- 

flicadiz rhdedceee C2 tion of its attainment, the Club received 
Originetors of the spirit process oddresser a special citation from the Treasury 
6500-R W. LAKE STREET + Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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TUX POSTURE BELT 


Waistline Support 


Ease Tired Back 


If stomach sag is small or large, or if back 
is tired and aches, try Tux at our risk. It is 
fitted to your measure—no laces—woven elas- 
tic fabric that S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S as you 
breathe, giving elastic action where needed 
—you assume an erect carriage. You and 
everyone will notice the difference. It is your 
belt for your Support, Appearance, and 
Comfort. 


10 Day Trial Order 
TUX CORPORATION, DEPT. R3 
127 N. Dearborn, Chicago 2, lil. 


Please send following 
( ) Tux sizes 30-39 
( ) Tux sizes 40-42 


@ $6.80 

@ $7.50 

@ $8.20 

| enclose check $ M.0O.$ 
No C. O. D.'s please 


( ) Tux sizes 43 & up 

Height Weight Waist 
Money Back in 10 days if not satisfied 

NAME 

STREET 


CITY STATE 








Secret. 
club suppli 
GtoryY"’ 


‘e. co. 
163 W. Harrison St. 


Wabash 2-2070 


TO FIND 


THE CHILD WITH 
HEARING LOSS 
The MAICO "'F-1" 


School Audiometer 


TO TRAIN 
HIM TO HEAR 
AND SPEAK-— 
The MAICO 
Train-Ear' Unit 


inte nel 


Neglected handicap... The tragedy of 
hearing loss in the very young can be 
avoided through prompt discovery, fol- 
lowed by ear-training. A popular (and 
inexpensive) club project is the presen- 
tation of a Maico precision audiometer 
and a Maico “Train-Ear” unit to the 
local school system. Write to Maico 
about setting up a hard-of-hearing pro- 
gram in your community. 


28G MAICO BLDG 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


OBBY 


WALK into the dining room of the 
Flanders Hotel in Ocean City, New Jer- 
sey, and there you'll see on display the 
hobby of R. Hayes HAMILTON, a Xenia, 
Ohio, Rotarian. It's a collecting hobby re- 
lated to his business—and here he tells 
you all about it 


N OT long ago in this department a Cal- 
ifornia Rotarian in the automobile busi- 
ness told about his hobby of collecting 
early-vintagye automobiles. I mention it 
here as an example of the relationship 
that frequently exists between a man’s 
hobby and his business. A relationship 
of that kind applies in my case. 

My business is hotel management, and 
in the Summer I manage the dining 
room of the Flanders Hotel in Ocean 
City, New Jersey. Now, you can't think 
long about dining rooms until you come 
to china plates—and that’s what I col- 
lect. 

Though my plates number more than 
500 and are of many sizes, colors, and 
designs, they all have this in common 
they are table or service plates from 
sets used in hotel dining rooms, and the 


Listing his plates, 
Rotarian Hamilton 
admires crest of the 
Penn-Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

(Below) Plate from 
Walt Whitman Ho- 
tel in Camden, N. J. 


collection includes items from hotels in 
each of the 48 U. S. States, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, and the Virgin Islands. To 
acquire this collection took a lot of 
letter writing—some 800 letters, in fact 
—but it produced results in terms of 
plates and friendly contacts. 

From hotels that did not send plates 
came letters explaining that they had 
no name china, and many inquired about 
having plates specially made and de- 
signed for the purpose. Two hotels sent 
beautiful hand-painted dishes done es- 
pecially for the collection, and I point 
to them as my “originals.” From a ho- 
tel in Casper, Wyoming, came a note 
with this understandable reason for not 
sending a plate: each cost $75. 

Lest readers think, however, that the 
collection includes only inexpensive din- 
ing-room plates, it should be mentioned 
that some belong to the world’s finest 
china—Minton, Wedgwood, Royal 
Worcester, Doultonware, and others — 
and range in price from $5 to $50 apiece 
Perhaps the most distinctive plate—it’s 
in the $50 category—is the one from the 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Its center is a sterling-silver in 
laid crest on black ebony china. 

Collectors of rare china would be like- 
ly to recognize the half-century-old plate 
sent by the Red Lion Inn in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. Or, if not that one, their 
trained eyes might spot the beautiful 
75-year-old plate that represents the Neil 
House in Columbus, Ohio. Practically 
all the plates have distinctive and color- 
ful crests designed by some of the finest 
artisans in the pottery industry. 

To give my china display added in 
terest, I have some of the plates grouped 


China of the Mark 
Twain Hotel in EL 
mira, N. Y. (left), 
features likeness of 
the famous author. 
Rotarian Hamilton 
as a section of his 
collection devoted to 
portrait plates alone. 


Plates from many countries of the Western Hemisphere en- 
circle the attractive dining room of the Flanders Hotel. 
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geography. One 
includes 


ording to design or 
geographical groupings 
plates from hotels in the 
its territories. It is the larg- 
est section in the display, and the plates 
dentified by printed labels arranged 
n alphabetical order Another such 
grouping is comprised of plates from na- 
Yellowstone, Zion, Glacier, 
Canyon, McKinley Na- 
Alaska, others. A 
includes china from 
Quebec, the 
all the ho- 
chain. 


the 
those 
S. and 


are 


tional parks 
Yosemite, Grand 
t Park in 

section 


onal and 

Canadian 
Chateau Frontenac in 

al York in Toronto, and 
the Canadian Pacific 

isplay section based on design is 

iat might be called the “portrait 

for it includes plates that feature 

aces of figures: 

Mark Twain, Benjamin Fran}h:lin, George 

Washington, “Stonewall” Jackson, Lord 

, and Walt Whitman. The Walt 

tman plate is from Hotel Walt Whit- 

New where the 

meets, and it is the only 

has the Ro- 


famous historical 


timore 


in Camden, Jersey, 
Club 
n the 
wheel on it 


collection that 


“outsiders,” inas- 
from hotels. Two 
one is from Pennsyl- 
State College, and an exceptionally 
tive one is from the private rail- 
car of the president of the Pennsyl- 
a Railroad. A ythers are from 
personal dinnerware sets of 
the Flanders Hotel 
Mention of the contribution that hotel 
made to the re- 
ame to adding some- 
display. 
a large 
collec- 


Several plates 
h as they 
om churches, 


are 


are not 


few 
guests 


have collection 
near I « 
different to 
guest, a public off 
city, heard of plate 
and asked if he mi contribute 

representing his metropolis. I 
few days not one 
two beautifully engraved plates ar- 
plates! Later 
from that city, 


uests 
Is how 
ng entirely the 
icial of 
tern my 
ght 


ed, and a later 


d: automobile-license 
d a china plate 
th a golden key 

tually I shall enl scope 
collection not to license 
but plates from Rotary Club din- 
steam- 


the 
include 


arge 


ms, railroad dining cars, 
nes, colleges, and churches 

know whether the 

let me ask 
totary Club luncheons 
with the 
know 
n who's 


Editors are 
this, but are 
served on 
wheel? 
outside 


you 


ecorated Rotary 


u now somebody 


very interested! 


W mee s Your Hobby? 


it? Ify a Rotarian or 
Rotarian’s fe ily, THE 

will hel jou find 
you answer 


t to share 
ber ofa 

se GRooM 
who are interes 

is ali he 
Advertising Pencils: 
pencils like 


other collector Falls 


te hat 
asks 

Weber /(col- 
to cor- 
City, 


adver 

i with 

US.A 

ote Coins; 
old 


tis.ng 


Paper Weights: H. L. Gunn 
coins and paper weights), 414 
S M: 1in St., McAllen, Tex., U.S \ 

Match Covers: Robert E. Potts 
Rotarian—collect atch 
29 Medina St., Rittman, 


(12-year- 
covers; 
Ohio, 


old or of 

a erchange) 

U.S.A 

Playi 

j Rotarian 
77 Tillotson Rd., Fanw 


nx Cards: Mrs. Harold C. Todd (wife 
collects 8 of playing 
ards 77 ood, N. J., 
S.A 
Illustrated Marina 


Postcards: Bonelli 
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(daughter of Rotarian—collects postcards; 
would like to correspond with sons and 
daughters of Rotarians with similar hobby; 
will exchange), Mandello del Lario (Como), 
Italy. 

M na and Child Prints: Mrs. C. E. 
Stephan (wife of Rotarian—collects medium- 
sized prints of Madonna and Child; will ex- 
change; would like suggestions for unusual 
frames), 620 N. Main St., Ellinwood, Kans., 
USA 

Pen Pals: The following have 
their interest in having pen friends 

Manuel Serrano (18-year-old nephew of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
children of Rotarians and others), . O. 
Box 51, Legaspi City, The Philippines 

Jan Brown (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants to correspond with teen-agers 
all over the world; interested in music, 
dramatics, stamp collecting), 726 Ryan Ave., 
Sumner, Wash., A 

Janet Wride 
Rotarian—wishes to 
friends all over the 
U.S.A India, and 
terested in stamp 
und swimming), 14 
Australia. 

Patricia Myers 
Rotarian—wishes 
other countries; inte 
ing, picture postcards), 
Haven, Pa., U.S.A 

Sarabeth Simpson 
of Rotarian—desires 
and girls aged 
music, movies, 
Levelland, Tex., U.S.A 

Nancy Warburton (11-year-old 
of Rotarian—would like pen pals 
interested in matchbook collecting 
Girl Scouts), 1200 Luanne, Fullerton 
US.A 

Mary 
Rotarian— 
ticularly in 
other European 
reading, travelling, 
rence St., Appleton, 

Barbara Downes (13-year-old 
Rotarian—would like a pen friend her age 
interested in roller skating, stamps, read- 
ing, film stars), 19 Harley St.. Masterton, 
New Zealand 

Sue Raymond (12-year-old 
Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 11-14 out 
side U.S.A.: interested in fishing, stamps, 
dancing, reading, buttons, birds), 161 Fourth 
Anita Drive, Los Angeles 49, Calif., t 

Malcolm Bouzaid (son of Rotarian—wishes 
pen friends aged 9-12 anyu here in the 
world: interested in football, dancing, sports, 
stamp collecting), 35 Herbert St., Masterton 
New Zealand 

George T. Matteson (19-year-old son of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals; interested 
in writing, radio, photography), 519 Penn 
syivania Ave., Walsenburg, Colo., | 4 

Nancy Gates (daughter of Rotarian—de 
sires pen pals aged 15-20 throughout the 
world, especially in Japan and Germany; 
interested in world affairs, sports, music, 
reading, stamp collecting), 6131 Racine St., 
Oakland 9, Calif.. U.S.A 

Gerold Schmidt (foster 
wants pen friends, especially in Asia and 
Africa; interested in music aowtnn, stamp 
collecting), % R. D. Willoughby, 44661 W 
Ann Arbor Trail, Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A., 
or Maybachstrasse 9, Miinster Westfalia, 
Germany 

Mike Bichara (16-year-old son of Rotarian 
—would like to correspond with young folks 
his age; interested in sports, movies, music), 
Naga City, The Philippines 

Judith Onslow Thew (13-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Scotland 
and French-speaking countries; interested in 
[especially swimming], Girl 
Guides), 28 York St., Gosford 

Connie Sengson (16-year-old 
Rotarian—would like pen friends 
21; interested in movies, music, sports), 
Fernando, The Philippines 

John Macdonald (10-year-old 
tarian—would like a pen pal 
stamp collecting, swimming, 
hiking, movies), 14 East St 
tralia 

John Stubbings (16-year-old 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals), 30 
Kew, E. 4, Melbourne, Australia 

Hiroshi Otiesay (son of Rotarian—would 
like to correspond with young people in 
America), 28 Takaramae, Kariyashi, Japan 

Shirley Martin (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people her age; interested in stamp collect 
ing, horseback riding, reading), “Girra- 
ween,” Balgownie, Australia 

—TuHe Hossyworse 


indicated 


(15-year-old daughter of 
correspond with pen 
world, particularly in 
European countries; in- 
collecting, music, tennis, 
Levien Ave., Tamworth, 


(15-year-old 
pen pals in US 

rested in sports, 
104 Pear! St., 


daughter of 
: and 
read 
Lock 


(15-year-old daughter 
correspondence with 
15-17; interested in 

sports), Box 1416 


boys 
classical 


daughter 
her age; 
reading, 

Calif 


Heinzkill (16-year-old daughter of 
wants pen pals aged 16-19 par- 
England, France, Italy, or any 
countries interested in 
sports), 818 W. Law- 
Wis., U.S.A 


daughter of 


daughter of 


son of Rotarian— 


reading, 
Australia 
daughter of 
aged 16- 
San 


sports 


son of Ro- 
interested in 
gardening, 
Nowra, Aus 


nephew of 
Fellows St., 


Groom 





Ss. elf- Coutatued 
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Even with inflated fuel 
costs, HEATING bills come 
tumbling down when THER- 
MOBLOC’s forced circulation 
of live, warm air is used to re- 
place the costly cumbersome 
systems that are out-dated by 
today’s needs. Savings are im- 
pressive enough for top man- 
agement’s attention! Get the 
facts from this bulletin. 


Economical to buy and install. 
Fully automatic, no attendant 


ish efficiencies—THER- 

BLOCS give 82 to 86% 
using GAS or OIL. Heats 
800—12,000 sq. ft. with- 
out ducts or piping. 


Connect THERMOBLOC 
to fuel and power line and 
start heating—ideal for 
plants, warehouses, etc. 


~~ 


5 
; 6 
wv 


Flexible—each THER MO- 
BLOC works independent- 
ly—start up only those 
needed—when needed— 
use them for cool air cir- 
culation in summer. 


¥ 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
CORP Manufacturers of the well-known 
@ P-D Power Plant Equipment 


2-3 Meadow St., South Norwalk, Conn. 


(Powe rw sewers 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your New Executive 
bulletin on THERMOBLOC. 


Title 


pris apn esha etamedlicady Wise ie Ge 
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My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
their wives submitting 
this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following 
from Mrs. L. U 
Wethersfield, 


ian 


tarians or 


stories used unde? 


“favorite’ 
Pratt, 


Connecticut, 


comes 
wife ofa 
Rotar- 


After a photographer had taken 
a class picture, the teacher tried 
to persuade the children to buy 
She said, “In the future you 
‘There’s Johnny. He's a 
And there's Sue She's a 

Just little 


back of the 


one 
can Say, 
sailor 
nurse.” ” then a voice 
popped up from the 
said 


room and 


teacher She's dead.’ 











Just Why 
Why money's called dough 
I'd sure lik 
For it never 
I hoard 
ind hope 


i/as, not 


to know 


tight fingers, 


Thougl 
It soor 

Quite prone 
To save 

But it bids 
ind flies 


guarded 
disappears 


from n kee ng to wander, 


yonder! 


\RROLL 


Where To? 
are on a world tour an 


You 


confronted 


you are 
you 
enter different countries. Can you iden- 


with strange names as 


tify them from the following? Shqipe 


2. Oesterreich. 3 


ria Koninkrijk Belgie 
4. Chung-hua Min-kuo. 5. Misr, 6. Abys- 
sinia. 7. Hellas. 8. Ulster. 9. Island. 
10. Persia. 11 Chosen 
13. Latvijas Norge. 15 
Rzeczpospolita 
Espana. 19 


Me sopotamia. 12 
Republika. 14 
Eretz Yisrael-Fistin. 16 
Polska. 17 
Sverige 


This quiz was s 
Pommer Ir of Mir 


Muang-Thai. 18 
20. Svizzera 
ibmitted by George O 
Minnesota 


eapolis 


Take Your Measure 


Can you tell which of the fo 


owing 
pairs is greater 

1. (a) A nautical mile (b) A 
mile. 2. (a) A barrel. (b) A 


3. (a) Pica type. (b) 


statute 
hogshead 
Elite type +. (a) 
An Imperial gallon. (b) A U. S. gallon 
5. (a) A quire. (b) A rean 6. (a) A 
peck. (b) A (a) A meter 
(b) A yard 8 (a) A hectare (b) An 
acre 9. (a) A pound avoirdupois (b) 


T 
bushel 7 


64 


A pound troy. 10. (a) A fathom. (b) A 
cable. 11. (a) One degree Fahrenheit 
(b) One degree Centigrade. 12. (a) A 
sidereal day. (b) A solar day. 13. (a) 
gale. (b) A hurricane. 14. (a) A gram 
(b) A grain. 15. (a) A minum. (b) A 
drachm. 


This quiz was submitted by Morgan Gould 
of Mexico City, Mexico 


The answers to these 
found in the next column 


will be 


quizzes 


Typist: “Your wife wants to kiss you 
over the telephone.” 

Employer: “Take the message 
give it to me later.”—Rotaview, 
VIEW, TEXAS. 


and 
LONG- 


“Why is it that you carry only one 
plank while everyone else carries two? 
the building foreman asked Slow Joe. 
“I guess,” 
just too lazy to make two trips like I 


do.”"—RIGI, GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 


replied Slow Joe, “they're 


New guest: “I can't understand 
they call this hotel ‘The Palms.’ 
never seen a palm near the 

Old-timer: “You'll see them 


why 
I've 
place.” 


betore 


you go. It’s a pleasant little surprise 
the staff reserves for guests on the last 
day of their stay here."—Rotary Sun- 
beam, St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Two veterans 
their old outfits. 

“Why, our company 
drilled,” said one, “that 
sented arms, all you 
slap, slap, click.” 

“Pretty fair,” said the other, “but 
when our company presented arms, you 
could hear slap, slap, jingle.” 

“Jingle?” said the other. 
that?” 

Came the reply 

T he 


were boasting about 
well 
pre- 
was 


was so 
when we 
could hear 


“What did 


“Oh, just our medals.’ 
Rotater, ABILENE, TEXAS 


No matter what happens there is al- 
ways who knew it would.— 
Rotary Signpost, ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


someone 


“Say, ‘ah,’” said the doctor 

“I do not want to be examined, I want 
to pay my bill.” 

“Ah,” said the doctor.—The Rotamorr, 
Morris, [ILLINOIS 


Asking the boss for 
otic duty 
needs that 
ary.—The 
SETTS 


a raise Is a patri- 
The Government 
additional tax on 
WAKEFIELD, 


these days 
your sal- 


Cog, MASSACHU- 


Answers to Quizzes 
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isnericke 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

** * 

This month's winner comes from R. Lin- 
ton Cox, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Valdosta, Georgia. Closing date for last 
lines to complete it: May 15. The ‘ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


ET TU, MORROW? 
There was a slick fellow named Morrow 
Who always wanted fo borrow. 
But if you “touched” him, 
Your chances were slim, 


SHARP, BUT FLAT 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for November: 
A critical fellow named Hocking 
Said, ''Men, this group singing is shocking. 
Just listen to me. 
But he sang it off key 


Here are the “ten best’ last lines 


F. Hall Printing Co 


Sounding much like a ferryboat docking. 
. member of the Rotary 
St. Petersburg, Florida.) 
As his palate and tongue were both locking. 
(Mrs. R. E. Mutch, wife of a Char- 
lottetown, P. E. |., Canada, Rotarian.) 
Now his friends to the country are flocking. 
(Harold F. Arndt, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Nazareth, Pennsylvania.) 
For he found that his tick wasn't tocking. 
(Mrs. Frederick C. Brockett, wife of 
a Rapid City, South Dakota, Rotarian.) 
Like a baby whose cof needed rocking. 
(Geoffrey W. Duffield, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Great Yarmouth, England.) 
Now Hocking is getting the knocking. 
Ed. Strang, member of the Rotary 
Club of Derby-Shelton, Connecticut.) 
That bird from now on won't be mocking. 
(William E. Zecher, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lebanon, Pennsylvania.) 
Now on Hocking the doors they are lock- 
ing. 
(Dorothy Olah, secretary to a 
Passaic, New Jersey, Rotarian.) 
And alarmed, howling dogs came a-flock- 
ing. 
(Robert D. Aitken, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hamilton, Bermuda.) 
It put them to sleep without rocking. 
(W. W. Taylor, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pine Bluff, Arkansas.) 


THE ROTARIAN 





If you’re an advertiser in search of Results and Sales-Sense, 
you'll be doubly interested in the fact that THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine has received a very nice letter from Mr. E. Seymour- 
Bell, Deputy General Manager in the U.S.A. of the Cunard Steam- 
Ship Company Limited. “Nice” isn’t a strong enough adjective— 
his personal letter was “downright flattering.” Some of the telling 
things he wrote are quoted in the box at the right. 


Falling in step, we'd like to add that subscribers to THE ROTARIAN 
“habitually include’ many other business and personal purchases in their 
budgets each year. They are business men—top management—and each 
year they are responsible for the purchase of vast quantities of business 
equipment and materials, business services, and equipment for Civic use. 
In addition, for their homes and families, they are big buyers of home 
utilities, quality sporting goods, transportation, and similar products or 
services. Those are FACTS... which we'll be pleased to show you. 


Mr. Seymour-Bell’s letter underscores an important dollar-lush market. 
Subscribers to THE ROTARIAN (A.B.C. over 285,000) travel widely... 
over 78 per cent on business .. . an average of 9,725 miles annually. 
In addition, they average another 7,000 miles annually on other trips. 


To those figures, add the mileage and purchases of their family members. 


And one of our representatives would be more than pleased to supp'y 
information and to answer any questions you may have. For further facts 
about RESULTS in THE ROTARIAN, inquire today . . . without any ob- 
ligation of course. You'll be travelling to the heart of buying influence. 


world-wide 
interests.... 


Flags of more than 200 dif- 
ferent Rotary Clubs, from 58 
different countries, are dis- 
played here aboard the Cun- 
ard liner Queen Elizabeth, 
which has carried almost 
3,000 Club members in five 
years transatlantic service. 








Mr. E. Seymour-Bell 
wrote us:— 


“When we select publications in 
which to advertise ... we base our 
choice on the type of audience 
those publications will reach. ... 
In short, we advertise in The Ro- 
tarian because its readers are pro- 
gressive people with world-wide 
interests who understand and ap- 
preciate the joys of ocean travel, 
and who habitually include it in 
their budget.” 


Sincerely yours, 


4 





The S 
Rotarian @ 


Chicago 1, Illinols 


35 East Wacker Drive 








HOUSE PLAN BOOKS 


PustisHep By THE L. F. GArLINGHOUSE Co., INC. 


Select The Plans For Your New Home From These Popular Books 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES—A book featuring (58 designs SMALL HOMES—Contains 68 designs of small or medium homes of 


ble for both town and country. The popular ranch-type practi¢al and popular styles for all areas. 


ses are beautifully represented Many in moderate t 
$0.50 OUR FUTURE HOME—A lorge book ntair 2 pages of residence 
e s. Ar ont eslectinn © 1 sizes and styles 
AMERICA'S BEST HOME PLANS—Avn ex . 
2 a ee egg DELUXE SMALL HOMES—O.tstandir tment of 200 modern and 
y } me-tected desia # popular priced s 


mest beautiful book of leraer homes. 

ALL AMERICAN HOMES—A big ; aye See cones See ee ily siaaionaas 
=mAn 84-page b k of medium and lar k 

BLUE RIBBON HOMES—First printing. 128 plans (32 in ee eee ee, ce lector ainscnhon, 1.00 
SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—40 designs of 3-, 4. and 5-room cot 

YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—First printing. Has 64 pages (16 in color . ee ee Spe apltgh plex _ 


t plar 


THE GARDEN DECORATOR—Suggestions in pictures of many lawn and 
3 3 3 sf ns A r ° oe 


has garage pla 


ARTISTIC HOMES— 
NEW DUPLEX DESIGNS—Very popular book of 59 pians for I- and 

SUNSHINE HOMES—55 desig ost lee ) email epekan % 
SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES—200 illustrations, outdoor and indoor fire- 


NEW BRICK HOMES—Present 
KAMP KABINS AND WEE HOMES—Over 40 designs... 
COLONIAL HOMES—A on of f and 2-story desigr 

nial homes of all ty N gland, Sout ‘ GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK—35 practical homes 





BUDGET HOMES—Includes 78 { ses t of fra For th SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT—Complete specifications and con- 


2s with moderate h 3 needs -50 n locally to fit any building.. 


Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $10.00 


Complete working plans, specifications, lumber and mill lists are available for every design shown in any of the above 
books. The moderate price of these plan sets represents your best investment when building, since you know in advance 
what you are getting, thus avoiding misunderstandings. 

Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by return mail. All transactions with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are 
on a money-back guarantee basis. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused plans within five days and 
receive full credit on new plans or a refund. 








No. 6375 


Typical of the many beautiful plans shown in the above books is this popular ranch design. Complete plans for this design 
and all of the others listed in GARLINGHOUSE PLAN BOOKS are available for prompt shipment. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 
DEPT. RM TOPEKA, KANSAS 





